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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 
TAVERNS. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
The Spinning Match.—No. I. 

“Why, Joshua! I haven’t seen ye for quite a 
spell! Set down; set right down!” said Amasa 
Perkins, as Joshua Giddings surprised him by 
walking into the old bar-room of what was once 
Petersham Tavern. 

But it was a bar-room no longer. Bottles, kegs, 
demijohns, glass jars of lemons, gray earthen 
crocks for sugar, nutmeg-grater, tumblers, all were 
gone; only the box-stove and the short counter 
remained and the various arm-chairs; for Peters- 
ham Tavern was a tavern no more. Its day was 
done. 

Stage-coaches had left the highways, and Ama- 
sa and his wife lived alone in a corner of the strag- 
gling old house that once had swarmed with 
guests—stage-loads stopping to dine; rich people 
travelling in their own carriages; pedlers, stock- 
drovers, itinerant doctors, botanic and otherwise ; 
menagerie people, Methodists on their way to 
Bantam Falls’ camp-meeting, fishermen bound 
for the clear brown brooks of the Taghconic 
Mountains, and hunters who hoped to find a deer 
or a bear in the still untrodden depths of the for- 
ests, but were sure to return with plenty of quail 
and partridge. 

Militia trainings, too, with their calls for hard 
cider, sling, dog’s-nose and other evil concoctions 
of the sort, were no longer held in Petersham, 
and as for summer boarders, Aunt Desire had al- 
ways steadily refused to take them, stigmatizing 
them with up-turned nose as “city trash.” 

Joshua Giddings, who returned to-night to the 
old place, was born in Petersham. After a short 
trial of hard farming in his younger days, he had 
gone to California early in the gold-fever years. 
Like many other adventurers, he was unsuccess- 
ful at gold hunting, but he had wisely settled down 
on a ranch near San Francisco, and had accumu- 
lated a little money, never losing in the isolation 
of his farm his Yankee tongue or his old attach- 
ment to Petersham, particularly to Amasa Per- 
kins. He had called to see him now, only a few 
hours after his arrival, and to inspect the changes 
forty-five years had wrought in his absence. 

“’m dreadful glad to get back, now I tell ye, 
Amasy!” he said, as he settled down into the old 
green spindle-backed arm-chair and looked about 
him. “Things is some changed, to be sure, but 
th’ old tavern’s here yit.” 

“To be sure! to be sure! and me and Desire 
a-livin’ in the corner on’t, like mice in a cheese. 
But I was born here, and so was my father afore 
me, and my grandsir’ afore him. Perkinses hev 
kep’ tavern here time out o’ mind, ye may say; 
anyhow sence Petersham was settled. And they 
would ha’ been keepin’ the tavern yet, if ’twarnt 
for them consarned steam tea-kettles on wheels 
a-rumblin’ and fiz-te-fizzin’ and screechin’ all over 
the kentry.” 

“Tavern-keepin’ is kinder played out, 
Joshua, reflectively. 

“Tis now, I tell ye. Jest to think of the good 
times when the’ was a tavern to every town. 
Rice’s lions a-swingin’ onto the sign-pole nateral 
as life; one foot a-pawin’ and tail up; now they’re 
split up for kindlin’s, or a-lyin’ like ourn up in 
the wood-house charmber all dust. Why, your 
folks used ter keep tavern over on Goshen Hill in 
them times.” 

“They did. Grandsir’ Spinner kep’ it after 
Ma‘am Hepsy Pratt up and died. Grandmother 
Spinner was her daughter, ye know.” 

“Yes. I've heerd tell they warnt much alike, 
though.” 

“I tell ye they warnt! I’ve heerd Grandsir’ 
Spinner tell more yarns about that old woman 
when I was a little shaver! She was a real Tar- 
tar, Iexpect; things had to gee her way, or the 
team didn’t go. He was a weakly, limpsy, pleas- 
ant-spoken man, forever a-takin’ things for his 
stomick’s sake; herb-tea and angle-worm surrup 
for the rheumatiz. 





said 


“But Granny Spinner she was areal spry young 
girl, and pleasant, too; as clever as a bobolink in 


May-time, and real han’sum. I never see her. 


She died jest after my mother was born, and 
grandsir’ married Betsy Baker, from Chester Cor- 


hers, consider’ble quick. 


ment full ten year; graveyard mould had cured 
his rheumatiz,-—’tis th’ only sure cure, I expect, 
and aman can’t keep tavern without a wife, ye 
know. 

“Betsy Baker was a screamer, and she could 
work. I bet anything Ma’am Hepsy couldn’t 
never have broke her down the way she did Gran- 
ny Spinner.” 

“What? What do you mean ?” 

“Well, it’s quite a story. Ye sce, the Pratts 
hadn’t only jest that one child, Celye, and she 


was fetched up to work; girls was in them days. 
Grandsir’ Spinner he was hired man to Josiar 
Pratt when Celye was about nineteen, and he took 
a likin’ to her and she to him. 

“But, ye see, Ma’am Hepsy she was 


bound an’ possessed ‘t Celye should hev Squire 
Battle, because he had means—a big farm and 
some money in the Har’ford Bank. 

“She didn’t noway mistrust that Josh Spinner 
favored Celye, for they didn’t hev no need to keep 
company reg’lar, bein’ always in the same house; 
and grandsir’ he warnt real ready to make known 
his meanin’ to the old folks. He wanted to lay 
up a little before settlin’, so he and Celye ’greed 
to keep still. 

“Well, in them days they used to spin all the 
| linen; some was stripid for to make gowns and 
petticoats of, and some was for sheets and some 
for shirts. The women-folks spun the thread, and 
the’ was always somebody ’t had a leom ready 
for to weave it. 

‘“Ma’am Hepsy she used consider’ble linen in 
the tavern, and Celye she spun heaps and heaps o’ 
yarn, and of the best, too. 

“Girls in them days warnt taught to pound on 
a pianny, or dob on plates and saucers, or make 
jig-a-marees out o’ paper with holes all over it, 
or stuff with the threads drawed out. They 
l’arned to make good, sweet bread and old-fash- 
ioned pies 'n ginger-cakes an’ doughnuts and ’lec- 
tion cake. They was fetched up to make b’iled 
Injun puddin’; to roast a pig to a turn and to get 
up b’iled dinners and mix switchel for hungry 
folks at hayin’-time. Folks didn’t have dyspepsy 
then and hey to liv’ on horse-fodder. 

“Celye was fetched up by line an’ rule. She 
got up early and went to bed early ; but she warnt 
real rugged somehow. She was kinder tall and 








“Folks sputtered some ’cause he was in a hur-! slimsy, and hed a pretty color forever comin’ an’ 
ry, but Ma‘am Hepsy’d had a shockanum palsy. | goin’ in her face as though somethin’ flashed up 
Josiah'd !.ecn past plasicrs and hoppin’-toad ‘ini-| an’ flickered out continous inside of her. 


“But Ma’am Hepsy she was made of stee 
springs an’ sole-leather herself, and she never 
spared nobody no more’n she spared herself, and 
that warnt a mite any time. 

“Well, it come about that the’ was a quiltin’ 
frolic one time up to the tavern; the’ was several 
pieced quilts, so the frames was sot up in the old 
ball-room. They used to hev balls and sleigh- 
rides and county court and what-not in that room 
in them days; all in the tavern, Goshen bein’ the 
shire town. 













“Well, ye see, at this 
quiltin’, Mis’ Baker, she 
that was ‘Lizy Ann Spinner, 
— my grandsir’s half-sister, she 
begun to brag about the runs 

o’ yarn she’d spun that week, 

and one and another of the wo- 
men got a-tellin’ and a-tryin’ for to take the 
wind out o’ her sails, so to speak ; all and ev- 

ery one a-boasiin’ what they could ha’ done 
ef they could ha’ buckled to it without any- 
thing to hender ’em. 

“Now, Ma’am Hepsy was ’cuter ’n a wea- 
sel. She had one eye on the main chance the hull 
time, whatever the other one was a-doin’; and she 
spoke up kinder laughin’, and ses she,— 

“sT tell ye what, we'll git up a spinnin’-match 
here. There’s room for ten flax wheels here in a 
row. I’llsend Josh Spinner round to fetch ’em 
in the cart, and the girls shall come to do the 
reelin’, for I mean to hey the married folks try 
first, and I’ll give ye all a rousin’ good supper, 
and giv’ a fat turkey to the one that spins the 
most runs betwixt sun-up and sun-down.’” 

“Well, they was mightily tickled, and ’lowed 
they’d come a Wednesday week. So come they 
did—ten married women and ten girls to wait on 
‘em. They warn’t to stop for no dinner, only jest 
to take a drink o’ water; the girls was to fill the 
distaffs and reel the yarn. 

“T tell ye there was consider’ble buzz to Goshen 
tavern that day! and down to the kitchen there 
was sech a bakin’ an’ b’ilin’ an’ roastin’ a-goin’ 
on as never was. But, mind ye, ’twas all Ma’am 
Hepsy’s flax they spun, and she was to hey the 
thread! They arn’t their supper lively. 

“Come along towardst the end o’ the afternoon, 
and Henery Beach he come in jest to see the fun. 
His wife was one o’ the spinners, and he set 
by her dreadfully ; thought the sun ris’ an’ set in 
her face. He mistrusted she was a over-doin’; 
and sure enough, she an’ Mis’ Eli Miller was run- 
nin’ of a race. Mis’ Beach had spun five run a- 
ready, and Lizy Miller had spun five ’n a half 
and ’twas an hour now afore sun-down. 

‘“Henery see his wife was white as a sheet, her 
eyes a-shinin’, and her breath a-comin’ like a 
hound’s when he’s most come up with the fox, 
and the sweat standin’ on her forehead till her 
curls was stringin’ wet, and he jest stepped up, as 
capable as ever you sce, an’ snapped her yarn 
right off. 

“‘Lyddy,’ says he, ‘you sha’n’t kill yourself 
jest for a run o’ yarn!” 

“Well, she bu’st out a-cryin’, and cried lke a 
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p'inted; but she had to stop, and of course, Mis’ 
Miller beat the crowd. 

“Well, when it come supper-time, the men-folks 
that was asked came in, and they had real sport, 
and Mis’ Miller she carried off the turkey as pop’- 
lar as a hen with one chicking, and Squire Battle 
he spoke up and ses he,— 

“* Taint fair to let the married folks carry off 
all the honors. I propose ’t we have a spinnin’- 
match for the girls next week, and I'll give a gold 
ring to the one that beats then.’ 

“So they settled to have it. Whatever privacy 
he had about it with Ma’am Hepsy, J don’t know, 
nobody ever knowed; he nor she never told. But 
afterwards she let slip somethin’ or nother, more’n 
once, that showed he'd gin’ her the idee that the 
ring would be a weddin'-ring, and his’n at that; 
and she was clear determined Celye should get it. 

“She knew the girl was smart and had good 
grit, and she kep’ a-puttin’ her up to beat, all the 
week, sayin’ how ‘shamed she should feel after 
givin’ two suppers, if her daughter couldn’t lead 
the crowd, and so on,as women-folks will when 
they get possessed to hev their own way, and try 
to move heaven and airth for ’t. 

“She knew well enough that Squire Battle 
wanted a wife to look after the dairy, for he 
couldn’t get a woman to house-keep that reelly 
suited of him sence Roxy White lett him to get 
married. 

“Ye see, his wife had been dead goin’ on two 
year, and Roxy was help there before, Mis’ Battle 
bein’ sort of consumptiony ; and the squire said 
when Roxy went thet he didn’t know what he 
could do but get married, for hired help didu't 
take no interest. 

“Fact is, he was dreadful near, and he begrutcht 
paying out money for help. 

“Well, come next week the’ was ten girls to 
them flax-wheels at sun-up, and Celye to the 

head of em. They didn’t stop for nothin’. ‘They 
cale’lated that they’d do better to eat a mite be- 
twixt breakfast and supper, for last time the 
women had grumbled some about goin’ without; 
said it made them feel as though they should 
break in two. So this time the women that filled 
the distaffs fixed vittles for ’em and fed ’m whilst 
they was spinnin’, so’st they didn’t have to stop a 
minnit. 

“Well, it’s a’most a mor sterious big story to tell, 
but it’s the livin’ truth, when the sun set, Celye 
Pratt had spun seven full run o’ yarn, two run 
bein’ called a hull day’s work when you hire. 
“But it done for her; she fainted dead-away 
right off, and they took her up to bed, and Squire 
Battle said he’d keep the ring for her till she got 
well, but she never had no ring from him. 

“Josh Spinner he was a-fussin’ round outside a 
day or two after that, and Squire Battle came into 
the barn to look at a pair o’ cattle a drover had 
fetched over from Sharon to sell, and ‘long come 
Henery Beach and talked to ’em a spell, and 
*twasn’t no privacy, so Josh he kep’ on what he 
was doin’ and heered it all. Pretty soon Henery 
says,— 

“ «Well, square, have ye put that gold ring onto 
Celye’s weddin’-finger yit ? 

“‘No!’ says the squire, crosser’nthunder. ‘No, 
nor I sha'n’t, never. I don’t want no sick folks 
to my house, thet can’t stan’ a day’s spinnin’. I 
wouldn’t pick her up now for a cent!’ 

“Josh he jest stepped in an’ giv’ him one 0’ his 
fists and felled him like a ox. 

“You couldn’t hev had her, you big brute, 
anyway !’ says he, a-lookin’ down at him. ‘For 
she’s promised to me this year back; you can 
giv’ that ring o’ yourn to one o’ the Elwell tribe, 
sence it’s a nigger slave you’re a-lookin’ after.’ 

“The squire fetched him into court about it; 
but when the judge heered the hull story, he fined 
Josh jest six cents, and give Squire Battle a piece 
of his mind besides. 

“So Ma’am Hepsy, when she heered on’t all, 
why, she was inoderately willin’ to let Josh marry 
Celye, and married they was; but Celye never see 
a well day after that spinnin’-match. Old Dr. 
Sheldon said ’twas the hard work right along for 
twelve hours that broke her down, because she’d 
got Josiar’s constitution and Ma’am Hepsy’s am- 
bition. 

“She jest lived till my mother was born, and 
then died, a-holdin’ on to Josh’s hand to the last 
minnit. 

“Ma’am Hepsy wa’n’t there; she said she’d got 
to see to Jusiar, but folks mistrusted she felt bad 
and didn’t calc’late to show it. Mabbe she had a 











baby. She was tired-out, and mad, and disap- 








licart; women-folks are consider’ble apt to lev 
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that institootion, but she kep’ it well covered up; 
‘twos kinder weakly, 1 expect. 

“Somebody told Grandsir Spinner a spell after 
that Henery Beach an’ Lyddy come to the funeral, 
and cried, both on ’em, like sluices ; and as they 
was a-comin’ out o’ the yard Lyddy looked up at 
him and says, halt-sobbin’,— 

“«Q Henery! that might be me a-lyin’ there 
to-day if you hadn’t have snapped my yarn! and 
I was so mad at you"’ 


“But he never said nothin’, only lifted her into | green box. 


the chaise and driv off, a-lookin’ at her as though | 
he couldn't never stop. 
it all over quite a while before. 

“Well, that’s how Josh Spinner come to be my 
grandsir, an’ kep tavern on Goshen Hill. I tell 
ye, lots o’ things happened in them old taverns, 
Amasy.” 

“T b'lieve ye. 
taverns myself. 

“But where’s Aunt Desire? 
yet.” 

“Oh, she’ll fetch around in a minnit; I guess 
she’s comin’ now.” 


I know more’n four things about 


I haint seen her 


+o 
ANSWERED. 
I thought to find some healing clime 
For her I loved; she fouud that shore, 


That city whose inhz ubitants 
Are sick and sorrowful no more, 


Such sweet communion had been ours, 
I prayed that it might never end; 
My prayer is more than answered: now 
i have an angel for my friend. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


WAH SING’S DISGRACE. 
lingering with his 
nuts and raisins 


Mr. Rodman 
friends at the 
and Malaga grapes. 

At the farther end of the table, quite unheeded 


Gray 
dinner-table over 


was 





I expect he had thought | | | Ject that met his gaze looked like a massive rob- 





by the gentlemen, sat Rodman Gray, Jr.,—unheed- | 
ed but not unheeding. Few boys were possessed | 
appehension than 

lis- | 


of quicker or sharper 
Rodney, 
tening intently to his father’s words. 
“We are nationality,” 
man was saying. 
ing among us. Now with regard to the Chinese,” 
and he glanced about to see that none of his guests 
lacked attention, 


ive 


ears 
as he was called,—and he was now 
that gentle- 
“Too many foreigners are com- | 


losing our 


“Congress ought to make 
strive: It’s a pity, it seems to me, | 
that that Californian nest of leprosy, villany and 
vice coulda’t be exterminated.” 

“Lute!” whispered Rodney to his pretty sister, 
who sat beside him, “do you think | might go | 
now? Because Walter” 

Lute, otherwise Lucy, nodded and smiled. 
will tell father T have excused you,” } 

Rodney slipped out quite unperceived, and 
mounting the stairway, burst noisily into his room. 
By the window, with his back to the waning light 
and his forehead wrinkled over the last pages of | 
his Latin lesson, sat a pale, scholarly - looking | 
young man, who laid down his book at Rodney’s | 
entrance. 

“You are late. Never mind, go on with that 
story you were telling me before dinner.” 

“T would have come away sooner,” said Rod- 
ney, plunging into the wardrobe and emerging 
with a green collar-box, “but father was talking 
and I didn’t like to interrupt him. He thinks 
just as I do on the Chinese question.” 

Walter threw back his head, and burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

“Well, what? 
fited. 

“Oh, nothing, little boy,” 
ing himself. 

Rodney took up the thread of his narrative at 
the point where the summons to dinner had inter- 
rupted it. 

“Well, so Wah Sing at his laundry kept pick- 
ing onus. We couldn’t go by the laundry any 
night but he’d be ready to drench us with a show- 
er from that mouth of his. And = e'd look so 
sour at us out of those pumpkin-seced eyes that 
he used to spoil our lunch for us. Honestly.” 
And Rodney warmed to the subject with Walter's 
rising smile. 

“One night, when we were coming home from 
the flats, where we had been for cat-tails for Lute, 
we saw Wah Sing out there in front of his win- 
dow washing off the mud.” 

“How came the mud there ?” asked Walter. 

“Oh, there’s "most always mud on the front of 
a Chinese laundry,” said Rodney, with a some- 
what guilty look; **more on Wah Sing’s, I think, 
because his is the only one in the suburbs. In 
the centre of the city, now, you won’t see them 
80.” 

“Larger police force,” suggested Walter. 

Rodney continued. 

“Well, but you see, if a Chinaman wasn’t so 
mean and sneaking, we would have let the matter 
drop; but Wah Sing is always on the lookout to 
get us fellows into trouble. So on this evening, 
when we came upon him scrubbing his windows, 
he wheeled round with a dirty rag in his hand and 
stood watching us. 

“Hallo, John,’ 
of rags ? 

“*Melican boy can see plicee lags all light!’ 
says Wah, with a grin. ‘Piecee clothes all lagged.’ 

“Sure enough, you know, Burt had caught his 
jacket on a fence we climbed on the flats, and torn 
a hole in it without knowing it. Well, that made 
Burt angry, so he just looked for a little more 
mud, and there was some handy and he tossed a ; 


re- 
measures, 


“ey | 
she said. } 


said Rodney, a trifle discom- 


said Walter, recover- 
“Go on.” 


said Burt. ‘What’s the price 





we'd been running a minute, 


THE YOUTH’S 


little on to the window. 
that dirty rag came flying through the air and | 
took him full in the face. So then, you know”— 


Rodney hesitated a moment, looked at the green | 


collar-box and then at Walter. 
“Well?” said Walter, seeing the hesitation. 
“Won't you tell if I show you ?” 
“I see no reason why I should.” 
“Well, then,” and Rodney advanced and witha 
little hesitation slowly drew off the cover of the | 


Walter looked in with some curiosity. The ob- 


in’s nest, built with a view to many years’ habita- 
tion. A second glance showed that it was not a 
nest, but a coil of something,—coarse and black | 
and shiny. 

Walter looked up at Rodney with a blank ex- 
pression on his face. 

“That is it,” said Rodney, mysteriously. 

“That is what?” 

“What we did, you know, with Wah Sing.’ 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“Why,” said Rodney, unwillingly driven to an 
explanation, ‘we cut it off.” 

Walter sprang to his feet, darting another hasty 
glance at the coil in the collar-box, “Rodney 
Gray!” said he. “You cut off Wah Sing’s 
queue ?” 

Rodney nodded, but looked alarmed. 

“You little wretch!” cried Walter. “You de- 
serve to be choked. Do you mean to say you 
didn’t know that the loss of a Chinaman’s queue 
means disgrace, banishment, social ostracism ?” 

“Why, no,” said Rodney, recoiling before Wal- 
ter’s unusual language. 

“Do you know that when he goes back to his 
own country not a friend will speak to him, not 
an eye will meet his, or a hand be held out to 
welcome him back? Do you suppose the little 
Chinese girl he has set his heart upon will have a 
thing to say to him, or that he can ever come and 
go among his neighbors and fvel himself a man ? 
You've ruined the poor fellow’s prospects for life, 
and all for a bit of wicked malice. Rodney Gray, 
I am thoroughly ashamed of you.” 

But as Walter vaused for breath, he caught a 
glimpse of Rodney’s astonished face. 

“Didn't you know it, Rodney ?” he asked, 
somewhat modified tone. 

“No,” gasped Rodney. “I—I heard a boy say 
so once, but I thought he was joking. Is it true ?” 
he asked, in an appealing tone. 

“True! Of course it is, and it’s a terrible piece 
of business. What did Wah Sing say ?” he add- 
ed, after a pause. 

“Why,” said Rodney, “he didn’t say anything. 
We just whipped out a pair of large sharp scissors 
and cut it off and took to our heels. But after 
we beard a yell like 
a wild beast. I suppose he had just found it out.” 

“Well,—I don’t know what to say to you, Rod- 
ney. 1 haven’t learned my lessons yet. I came 
over to see if Uncle Rod would help me out on 
this Latin.” 

“He's got company,” 
abstractedly. 

“Oh, all right. I'll go home, then.” 

Rodney had represented the case quite correctly. 
The little Chinese laundry on the city outskirts 
was still a nine-days’ wonder to the school-boys. 
The red paper curtains that adorned the windows, 
the fluttering strips of paper on the wall—letters 
from home for the most part—were, in their eyes, 
mysterious and heathen adornments. And the 
loose, flapping robes of Wah Sing and his col- 
league were objects of public ridicule. 

From early childhood they had heard the Chi- 
nese spoken of by their elders with contempt, 
and boy-like, were slow to see that even if the 
mass was corrupt, yet the individual might be 
pure. Therefore, Wah Sing had suffered from 
their prejudices. 

He had borne it patiently at first; he had | 
wiped the mud from his windows daily; he had 
answered impertinent queries as to the health of 
his family in China with bland good-nature; and 
whenever he walked abroad had appeared cheer- 
fully oblivious of the escort of boys invariably at 
his heels. 

He had toiled and slaved unremittingly for 
many long months, and was now preparing to re- 
turn home, with his hard-earned pittance, to mar- 
ry the little Celestial girl whom Walter had spo- 
ken of. 

With prosperity, alas! had come pride. 
Sing no longer meekly endured the calumny 
heaped upon him, but with increased knowledge 
of our language had, with increased fluency, giv- 
en “Melican boys pliecee tonguee.” 


ina 


said Rodney, sadly and 


Wah 


Even the long, glistening queue which, in early 
days, Wah had wisely coiled close to his head, 
now came down and swayed flauntingly in the 
breeze. It was this tempting appendage that had 
moved Burt and Rodney, ignorant of consequen- 
ces, to their last night's deed. 

Poor Wah Sing! He was crouching now in his 
laundry, his heart filled with a deadly hatred of 
our “land of liberty,” and his walnut face black 
with passion. 

Meanwhile Rodney, shocked by the wrong he 
had done, was pondering means of redress. 

Late in the evening, he came upon Lucy in the 
music-room, playing a soft guitar accompaniment 
to the clear, high-bred tenor of Mr. Thornton’s 
voice. Mr. Thornton, a privileged guest, was 
singing some of Sullivan’s music. 





There had been an interlude of low-toned re- 
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The next ‘thing he knew | marks as Rodney hesitated in the doorway. Now 


the singing began again. 


“When the wild waves ebb, when the wild waves flow, 
When the winds are loud, when the winds are low, 
When the roses fade, when the roses”—— 


“Lute!” broke in Rodney’s voice. 

The music ceased. 

“Why, child!” said Lucy. 
me!” 

“T didn’t hear a word you've been saying,” said 
Rodney, frankly and hastily, to the confusion of 
both. ‘I only wanted to know something.” 

“That is a commendable desire,” said Mr. 
Thornton. “What can it be that we know and 
you do not ?” 

“It is something Lute knows,” said Rodney. 
“Lute, Iam in such a horrid scrape,—you can’t 
| think,—and I want to ask you something; but” 
—Rodney hesitated. 

“Well, let me hear it, dear,” said Lucy, kindly. 

“Go on, Rodney; don’t mind me,” added Mr. 
Thornton, assuringly. 

Thus encouraged, Rodney said, in relief, “Well, 
I wanted to know how you fasten that long braid 
on your back hair.” 

There was a moment’s astonished silence. Lucy 
stole a quick glance at Mr. Thornton’s face, but its 
expression of nonchalance and polite indifference 
was ludicrous in the extreme. This was too much. 
Lucy broke into a soft peal of laughter in which, 
after an instant’s hesitation, the gentleman heart- 
ily joined. 

“Well, you told me to ask you,” 
“and it’s nothing to laugh at.” 

“No,” said Lucy, recovering herself, 
right, and I will show you some day. 
you want to know ?” 

“Could a man do it ? 

“A man!” they both cried. 

“Why, yes,” said Rodney, in an explanatory 
tone; “I cut off Wah Sing’s pig-tail, don’t you 
know? The Chinaman that has a laundry round 
the corner. Burt Barlow and I. We didn’t know 
it was any harm. And I just wanted to know if 
he couldn’t fasten it on again.” 

Rodney’s hearers were silent with astonishment, 
but the face turned toward them was such a troub- 
led one that they repressed their mirth. 

“Have you got it?’ asked Mr. Thornton. “The 
queue you cut off?” 

Rodney nodded. 

“Bring it here and let us see it,” said Lucy. 

While Rodney was gone on this errand, 
amusement of the two broke forth. 

“What will that ridiculous boy do next ?” said 
Lucy. “Every day it is something new, but I 
confess I never heard anything equal to this, nev- 
oo.” 

“T wonder if the gentleman will accept it grace- 
fully when Rodney sends it back. I would like 
to see his face when he receives it,” and Mr. 
Thornton burst into a laugh. 

“Hush, here is Rodney !” said Lucy. 

Rodney entered with a green collar-box in his 
hand, and ruefully held up to view the snaky em- 
blem of Wah Sing’s departed glory. The sight of 
this was almost too much for Mr. Thornton’s 
gravity, but he bore himself manfully,— 

“O Rodney, what a shame!” said Lucy, 
nestly. “And it is such a long one, too!” 

“Yes, and he can’t ever go back to China with- 
out it,” said Rodney, mournfully; “it’s a dis- 
grace.” 

“Ts that true?’ asked Lucy, appealing to Mr. 
Thornton. 

“That is what 1s said.” 

“But couldn't I find out surely, somehow ?” 
said Lucy, with Rodney’s interest at heart. 
“Couldn't I go in to a laundry and ask them ?” 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Thornton, “you 
might do so, and after you had finished asking 
your questions, the head man would blandly say, 
‘*Melican woman got washee ticket?’ and then 
you would come home.” 

“Well, Rodney,” said Lucy, “perhaps he could 
fasten it on, so no one would know. He could 
after his own had grown a little, at any rate. 
First, though, you must have this made into a 
switch.” 

“Now you give me ground to act on,” said Mr. 
Thornton, rising and putting the box in his coat- 
pocket. “TI shall take this to the hair-dresser’s on 
my way down town, for I must now go home. 
Good-night, Miss Lucy.” 

It was not many days before Mr. Thornton 
brought back Wah Sing’s queue, all ready to 
“tie on.” 

With the green collar-box again in his hand, 
Rodney ran over to the laundry of Wah Sing, 
whom he found hard at work. As he did not look 
for a very warm reception, he halted at the door, 
and made an unusual effort to be polite. 

“Good evening, Mr. Sing,” said he. 

Wah Sing turned a little and scowled, but did 
not speak. 

“T want to tell you something, sir,” Rodney 
went on, in his most civil manner; “I didn’t know 
what a mean trick I was playing, when I cut off 
your hair. But I’ve had it fixed so you can tie 
it on, and I’ve brought it back.” 

Wah Sing stopped his work and hurried to 
where Rodney stood. 

“’Melican boy allee bad,” 
darkest scowl. 
box. 

“I'm dreadfully sorry,” said Rodney, “but my 
sister Lute says that when your hair grows a little 
longer, you can tie it on, just the way she does.” 
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“All light,” said Wah Sing, 
by the sight of his queue. 

“And, Mr. Sing,” said Rodney, “I wish I could 
give you something more, but here’s thirteen 
cents. I was saving it up to buy a box-wood top. 
It’s all I’ve got,” and he held out the money. 

“No,” said Wah Sing, shaking his head. 
wantee money, wantee hair.” 

“Well,” said Rodney, as he put the moncy 
back in his pocket, “I'll try to keep the boys from 
throwing mud on your windows, anyway.” 

Then he stood for a moment twirling his hat in 
his hand. 

“Say, Mr. Sing,” said he, at last. 

‘What you want?” said the Chinaman. 

“I wish you’d—shake hands!” said Rodney. 

“All light,” answered Wah Sing, as he put out 
his hand. And then, having carefully put away 
the collar-box, he went back to work, while Rod- 
ney returned home, to report his success at mak- 
ing friends with the Chinaman. 

The next Saturday was a holiday, and Burt 
and Rodney were again on the marshes in search 
of cat-tails. 

“You have to get them when they’re just so ripe, 
or they explode,” said Rodney. 

“Explode!” said Burt, scornfully. 

“Yes, sir!” cried Rodney, hotly. “Lute had 
some in her room with a lot of pampas grass, and 
one exploded and filled the room all full of yel- 
low powder.” 

Burt trudged on in skeptical silence. 

“Look out!” he said, after a while, “all that 
strip of sand by the shore is quicksand.” 

“What of it?” asked Rodney, halting. 

“Why, it will suck vou in. There’s no bottom 
to it. You sink and sink and can’t stir hand or 
foot.” 

“T mean to run across it,” 
ney. ‘How wide is it?” 

Burt expostulated. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Rodney. “I'll be over 
before I can possibly sink far,” and he took one 
step. 

The sand, though loose, bore him tolerably well, 
and Rodney dashed on, flinging a triumphant 
glance back at Burt. 

Suddenly down, down into the treacherous sand, 
went one of his feet. With a desperate cffort, he 
drew it out and took one more step forward. But 
here the quicksand was at its worst, and Rodney 
sank half-way to his knees. 

“T’ve done it now!” he cried. 

“Can’t you move?” asked Burt, in a horror- 
stricken tone. 

“No; I can't even lift my leg,” said Rodney. 

“Couldn’t I take a rope or something?” sug- 
gested Burt, running up and down the shore in a 
frightened manner. 

Rodney laughed. Rodney would laugh betore 
a loaded cannon’s mouth. ‘Where will you get 
a rope?” said he. “No, you run for the boat- 
house over on the point, and haye the men 
come round with a boat. The tide is rising, and 
the water will be deep enough to float it by the 
time they get here.” 

Burt set off with a will, and soon the sound of 
his footsteps on the sand died away in the dis- 
tance. 

Rodney had sank a little above his knees. 
only made matters worse to struggle. 
was coming in, too, with faint swishes against the 
stems of the nodding flags. The sun had set now, 
and against the dark, glowing sky flitted the fig- 
ure of a solitary wild bird. Rodney watched it, 
and vainly envied its free flight. 

His hands were growing numb with cold, for a 
chill breeze had crept up the bay. The city lights 
gleamed out in the distance, but Rodney hardly 
noticed them. He was thinking only of his dan- 
ger. 

Rodney strained his eyes towards the place where 
Burt had disappeared, but there were no signs of 
him. 

Then in the distance he saw something moving. 
It drew nearer, and Rodney saw that it was a 
Chinaman with a basket of clothes on his head. 
Could it be? Yes, it was Wah Sing! 

Two orthree moments later the Chinaman caught 
sight of Rodney and stopped. To be sure he had 
“made friends” with Rodney, and the queue was 
at this moment dangling at the back of his head 
as if still growing there. But he could not resist 
the temptation to smile, as he set down his basket, 
and to remark, blandly,— 

*’Melican boy plenty muddee now. How like ?” 

“See here, Wah Sing,” said Rodney, “I’m sorry 
for what I did, but I don’t think it’s quite fair for 
you to stand there and grin at me. I wish you'd 
go along.” 

“All light,” said Wah, with another grin, and 
taking his basket, he trudged on. But he went 
only as far as the fence that ran down to the wa- 
ter’s edge. He stopped there, and seeming to un- 
derstand at last Rodney’s peril, began to tear off 
rail after rail and flung them, in a curious, over- 
lapping fashion-on the quaking quicksand. Rod- 
ney, sunk nearly to his waist, looked on in si- 
lence. 

Without a word, Wah Sing laid himself out at 
full length on the rails, and reached for Rodney’s 
hands. Then, as the Chinaman moved slowly 
backward, Rodney felt himself drawn gradually 
on to the clumsy raft. In the gathering darkness 
he dragged himself ashore, and with a white face, 
sat down on the ground. 

At this moment he heard Burt’s steps, and 
through the dusk came a loud, frightened cry ,— 
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“Rodney ! Rodney 


Rodney sprang up to give assurance, at the , 


same time looking hastily behind him. Wah 
Sing ‘had hurried away. 

Rodney got a good scolding that night for his 
rashness, but all the family agreed that Wah Sing 
had proved a true friend indeed. 

Two or three years passed by, and Rodney and 
Burt were sophomores in the college where Walter 
was atutor. One day they were sitting in their 
room, studying diligently. 

There was arap at the door, and an express- 
man brought in a bulky package. Burt tore off 
the wrappings and disclosed a small chest of tea, 
quaintly ornamented with dragons and golden 
ladies. 

“Delicate attention from somebody,” said Rod- 
ney, as he began to open the chest. ‘Here is a 
letter inside. Apparently from the American Con- 
sulin China. The letter bears the seal of that 
office. Listen. What does this mean ? 

“¢Tell "Melican boys, hair all light. 
hard, no come off’ 

“Then below is written : 


No pullee 


‘DEAR Sir,—I am in the employ of the American 
Consul, resident in this place, and am requested by a 
Chinaman called Wah Sing to forward the above to 
you, with chest of tea. Do not understand it, and 
make no attempt to translate. Written at his dictation. 

C. C. GARNHAM.’ 


“Well, C. C. Garnham seems to be an amiable 
>” said Rodney, as he 





sort of chap, doesn’t he? 
finished reading the notes. 

“Regular snapping-turtle,” said Burt. 
what a joke about Wah Sing!” 

“Yes,” said Rodney, “I told the old fellow to 
send me his address when he got back to China, 
but I never supposed he would. Look here, 
Burt.” 

On the upper lid of the chest was sketched a 
Chinese couple with joined hands, the lady's mouth 
stretched from ear to ear, the gentleman sporting 
a luxuriant queue. 

“All is well, then,” said Rodney. ‘Now let’s 
go for Walt, and over ‘the cup which cheers but 
not inebriates,’ we will drink health and long life 
to Wah Sing and his almond-eyed bride.” 


“But 
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THY SOUL. 


Nay. do not treat it as a common weed, 

To grow in shadows by a crumbled wall; 
But as a glorious flower from mystic seed 

Expanding in the sunshine, fair and tall. 
Water it with the dews of sympathy, 

And rains of gentle deeds divine and sweet; 
And let love be its sun; and peace the sea 

That ebbs beside it in a calin complete. 
Keep its gold chalice free from moth and rust; 

Shelter its white leaves from the ruthless heat 
Of scorn and envy: and the arid dust 

Of discontent; and languors, bitter-sweet. 





Hold thy rare bloom as some most precious thing 
To bring delight and joy to all of earth; 
And hold thysel secrated king 
Who seeks the secrets dim of death and birth, 
FANNY DRISCOLL. 
—_————+@» 





For the Companion. 


THE SKEEDADDLERS’ FORT. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

Away up in the heart of the “great woods’ 
extend back from the most northerly clearings of that 
part of Maine into Canada—deep in-a wooded valley 
between two mountains, there stands a singular old log 


| himself, they said, could not do that with 


—which 


structure. 

Itis in the midst of a little opening—now mostly 
overgrown again—made by felling the great bass, hem- 
iock and ash trees. of which its log walls were built. | 
In length it may be forty feet by twenty-five in width. 

It was substantially roofed with logs and ‘splits,’ 
covered over with gravel; but the roof has fallen in. | 
There were little ports, six or eight inches square, at | 
intervals in the walls, at a height of six or seven feet | 
from the ground, and one heavy door, or gate, of | 
hewn piank five or six inches thick. The little brook | 
in the bottom of the valley flows beneath one corner of 
the building, ensuring water to those who may have 
dwelt within. 

This curious structure, suggestive both of warfare 
and refugee life, was a great puzzle to a party of city 
boys who penetrated these forest solitudes on a hunting 
excursion last summer. They concluded that it was 
built long ago when defence against the Indians was 
necessary. A writer also in a popular New York mag- 
azine, who seems to have stumbled on this “old block 
house,” as he calls it, came to the conclusion also that 
it was a relic of early border warfare. 

But it is nothing of the kind. Instead of being a hun- 
dred, or even fifty, years old, it is scarcely twenty years 
since it was erected. The writer did not make proper 
allowance for the rapidity with which, in a damp, dense 
forest, everything made of wood becomes moss-grown 
and decay. 

What he saw is—or was—ihe ‘“‘Skeedaddlers’ Fort;” 
and thereby hangs a tale which may amuse some read- 
ers and need offend none. 

Twenty years ago, during our great Civil War, there 
was a class of so-called “‘skecdaddlers;”’ fellows unde- 
serving the name of men or citizens; who, when the 
Republic called for their service, sneaked off through 
the woods to Canada, or, gaining some remote covert in 
the forest with arms in hand, defied the few officials who 
could be spared from the front to enforce law at home. 

But to the honor of our people it can be truthfully 
said, that these dastards were comparatively few in 
number. Such there were, however; and to a gang of 
them the ‘“‘Skeedaddlers’ Fort’? owes its existence. 

It was built at about the time the first “draft”? of men 
was ordered in 1862. There were two or three leading 
Spirits, and altogether a gang of eighteen or twenty 
men banded together to elude the enrolment. They 
“skeedaddled” one night—that was the time this ugly 
word originatéd—took to the woods with their guns, 
and not long after, it is supposed, built this log fort in 
the depths of the wilderness. 

But here I must not fail to mention one notable excep- 
tion among the skeedaddlers. This was a young man, 








___THE YOUTH’S 


In the first flurry and panic following the news that 
a draft was to be made, Ed skeedaddied along with the 
rest, several! of his relatives being among the crew, and 
his father virtually ordering him to go with them. But 
one night of lurking in the woods so shamed the really 
manly boy, that he came back to town the following 
day. 

It is said that the others threatened his life, and that 
Ed, gun in hand, defied the whole gang as he parted 
from them. At any rate he came back in time to be 
present when the draft was made; and—not drafted 
himself—he showed that he was capable of a noble ac- 
tion. 

He volunteered to become a substitute for a young 
man who was drafted, and who had two aged parents 
in indigent circumstances dependent on him. He did 
this, too, without remuneration, or any expectation of 
any. 

In the then state of public feeling, the people of the 
county did not say much, directly, about the skeedad- 
dlers. No one not of the gang knew who or how many 
were at the fort. At one time it was rumored that there 
ewere a hundred armed men in the woods. 

Several farmers lost young cattle which it was sup- 
posed were stolen to supply food forthe fort. One sto- 
ry was, that a number of cows had been driven into the 
woods to furnish a supply of milk. 

Itis hardly probable that these men could have been 
so ignorant as to think they would be able to resist the 
strength of ‘‘Uncle Sam,” if that gentleman really went 
afier them in earnest; though the fact of their building 
a fort rather looked like it. 


ee 


loud boast, if possible; and the result was that he hit 
on the following stratagem for routing the skeedad- 
dlers. 

There was no lack of drams in our neighborhood; 
for in those days we young fellows who were not old 
enough to be drafted, had fond dreams of going to the 
war as drummer-boys. 

Adney went privately next morning to Willis Murch 
and to three other boys, and got them to promise to 
| take their drums and go with him into the woods that 
afternoon. 

Under Willis’s lead the little party arrived in the vicin- 
ity of the fort shortly before nightfall. Adney then 
stationed one of the boys with his drum at a point to 
the north-east of the log-fortress, at a distance of about 
half a mile from it back in the thick woods. Another 
was posted farther round to the north; and still another 
to the north-west. 

Adncy’s orders to them all were to keep quict at their 
posts till they heard him fire off his gun. Then all 
three were to beat the “long roll,”’ then a quickstep; 
in fact, they were to make all the drum-racket they 
could, as if so many companies or regiments were ad- 
vancing on the fort from all quarters, except the south. 

Adney himself went down near the fort, just at dusk, 
and contrived to give the inmates a glimpse of his figure 
in his army blue—as if he were a spy reconnoitring 
the place. He then withdrew, and ten or fifteen min- 
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wound up by turning upon him and accusing him of 
robbery and contempt of the commands of his Superior. 

Vain were all his protestations of innocence. These 
only irritated the Superior the more, and a heavy pen- 
ance was imposed upon him. 

Erasmus, in one of his epistles, has fitted the blame 
upon the right shoulder, but this did not lighten the 
burden of the unhappy monk on that dark day of con- 
demnation in the chapter house. 

-——————__+@r —= 


For the Companion. 


GREAT OCEAN STEAMERS. 
By William H. Rideing. 

Not only was the first steamer sent across the Atlan 
tic the result of American enterprise, but the idea of a 
regular line of mail steamers sailing between the two 
continents originated on the Western side of the ocean. 
Mr. Samuel Cunard was a Nova Scotian, and it was 
through him principally that the line which bears his 
name was established. 

The British government offered him a valuable con 
tract for carrying the mails between the two countrics, 
and he went from Halifax to Glasgow and Liverpool in 
search of capital. Two lines of steamers were already 
running between the latter ports, owned by two rival 
firms. One of these firms was Messrs. D. & C. 
Maclver; the other was Messrs. J. & G. Burns. Mr. 





utes later fired off his gun; when at once, from three 
different points, in the darkening forest, there burst 
forth the roll of drums, Adney calling out in military 
accents, ‘Steady! Closeup! Forward! Forward!” 





But the wildest kind of boasting came out, indirect- 


ly, through sympathizers with them. Ten thousand | of the valor of the skeedaddlers was a perfectly correct 



















troops, it was asserted, could not drive 
them out of the woods! “Uld Lincoln’’ 


all his army! 

They were even going to set upanew 
State there in the wild lands and declare 
themselves free of the United States!) An- 
other terrible threat was, that they were 
going to get “set off’ and “jine Canada.” 

If a “Lincoln soldier’? showed his blue 
coat in those woods (so rumor said), he 
would suddenly meet a fate so horrible 
that nobody could describe it! 

Thus it went on for some months, when 
a lad named Willis Murch, well known 


| to the writer, and who trapped in the woods every fall, 


discovered the fort one day and reconnoitred it. He 
had followed a cow’s tracks up from the cleared land. 
Several men were seen by him about the stockade, and 
there was a large camp-fire burning outside with seve- 
ral kettles hanging from a pole over it. 

Every two or three days thereafter Willis, as he 
trapped, would go round that way for a sly peep at the 
fort; and he kept the rest of us lads informed as to how 
things locked there. 

It chanced that in October that fall, a young volunteer 
from our school district, named Adney Deering, cane 
home on a furlough. He had been wounded slightly in 
the leg by a fragment of a shell. 

Adney, who was a bright, handsome young fellow, 
then in his twentieth year, looked very spruce in his 
blue uniform. We younger boys all thought him a 
great hero. He was brimful of patriotism and gave 
graphic accounts of battles, which made us thrill with 
warlike ardor. When he heard of the ‘‘skeedaddlers”’ 
and their fort, he expressed the greatest indignation and 
contempt for them. 

Ata “husking,’’ one evening, several of the young 
men proposed that Adney should go with them on a 
deer-hunt up in the woods before he went back to his 
regiment; when some one remarked that, if he went, 
he had better not wear his army clothes; and then he 
told Adney of the threats that had been made of shvot- 
ing the first soldier who showed his head in the woods. 

This aroused Adney’s ire. ‘Let them shoot!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll wear my uniform anywhere I choose 
to go! I'll go all through those woods and walk right 
up to the door of their old fort!” 

Several of the older men then spoke, advising him 
not to go near them. 

“Pooh!” cried Adney; “I used to know many of 
those fellows. They are a set of cowards and sneaks. 
Ten to one they wouldn’t dare fire at a soldier!” 

Others who were present thought they would dare to 
do it; and Adney became excited. “It was a disgrace 
to us,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that we allowed those skulkers 
to harbor there,” and he offered to wager that he could 
take six soldiers and drive them out, without firing a 
single cartridge. 

One or two of his friends laughed at this, which so 
exasperated Adney that he instantly declared that he 
could drive them out alone. 

We all laughed still more heartily at that. But our 





about nineteen, whom I will call “Ed.” 


laughter only stimulated Adney to make good his rather 








The result showed that our young soldier's estimate 


one. For no sooner did they hear the 
roll of drums, than fancying that they 
were being surrounded by a strong force 
of soldiers, they deserted their fort and 
took ‘‘leg-bail’’—skeedaddled again, in 
fact, out through the woods on the south 
side. 

From the stories they afterwards told, 
it is pretty clear that they did some 
remarkable run 
ning that night, 
and were about 
as badly scared 
as they well 
could be. Six or 





seven of them kept to the woods and made their way in- 
to Canada, where they lived till after the close of the war. 
One, the “Licutenant,’’ as he was called, ran home— 
as his wife told the story—and hid under a pile of old 
straw in the back yard. Several others were known by 
their neighbors to be lurking at their homes, keeping 
in cellars and chambers, during the following week. 

In short, this well-planned ‘attack’? of Adney's broke 
up their haunt in the great woods, and the fort was 
never occupied afterwards. Our valiant young soldier, 
who had approached near enough to witness the stam. 
pede, bivouacked his small drum-corps there that night 
very comfortably, and marched home in triumph next 
morning. 

The affair created much merriment and many jokes; 
and the moral would seem te be, that a fellow who will 
sneak off when his country calls for his services is 
never a person to be feared as a warrior. 


Scanner taaes 
ERASMUS’S TRICK. 


Erasmus was a scholar, a wit and a—coward. He 
sympathized with Luther, but feared to take any per- 
sonal risk in advocating the Reformation. Does not the 
following incident set forth the man’s character? 

One glimpse we have of the grief-stricken youth. In 
the convent garden was a pear-tree, the fruit of which 
was so delicious that the Superior retained the fruit of 
that tree entirely for his own eating. 

Unfortunately, Erasmus had the same taste as the 
Superior; he also liked the fruit of that tree, and he 
was wont to get up in the dark of the early morning to 
rob the tree in order to gratify his taste. 

The Superior marked with exceeding dissatisfaction 
the diminution of his favorite fruit, but was at loss 
which of the brethren to attack and attaint for the crime. 

Now, there was in the monastery an unpopular 
brother who limped very lamely. The Superior, exercis- 
ing his sagacity, and on the watch to discover the delin- 
quent, actually saw some one descending from the tree. 

He was so unguarded as from hi. window to make 
some little noise, giving Erasmus the hint that he was 
watched. The young wit hurriedly descended from 


cell. The Superior was quite satisfied that he had 
discovered the thief. 

The next morning he delivered a long discourse be- 
fore the assembled monks on the duty of canonical obe- 





dience, and, to the amazement of the lame brother, 


the tree, and hastened, limping all the way, back to his | 


| Cunard was introduced to both of them, and they were 
so captivated by the brilliance of his project that they 
united their forces to help him in furthering it. 

Four new steamers were built, each of about twelve 
hundred tons (not more than one-sixth of the size of the 
largest modern steamers), and the first of these, the Brit 
annia, sailed from Liverpool for Boston, on the fourth of 
July, 1840. They were all alike ; three-masted,side-wheel 
steamers. The Britannia, with Mr. Cunard on board, 
entered Boston harbor, after a voyage of fourteen days 
and eight hours, and the inhabitants of the city thronged 
the wharves to weleome her, and fired salutes of arti! 
lery in honor of her arrival. 

She became a great favorite in Boston, and on one oc’ 
casion, when she was frozen up at her wharf, the mer 
chants of the city subscribed enough money to pay for 
the cutting of acanal seven miles long and 100 feet 
wide, in the ice, through which she passed out to sea. 


For many years the Cunard Line had no competitors 
on the ocean, and its little steamers sailed once a fort- 
night to and from Boston, calling at Halifax, and at 
tracting the deepest public interest by their arrivals and 
departures ‘To cross the ocean at that time was not 
the every-day matter it is now. The fare was high and 
the passage took from thirteen to twenty days, but the 
passenger was no longer entirely at the mercy of the 
winds, as in the old packet ships. 

Charles Dickens crossed in the Britannia, and one of 
the most amusing chapters of his * American Notes” is 
devoted to the voyage. 

Some of the readers of the Companion may remember 
how comically he contrasts his actual experiences with 
his anticipations of what the ship would be like, his im 
agination having been fed previous to his going on board 
by the lithographic pictures of the line—what ‘an ut 
terly impracticable, thoroughly hopeless and profound 
ly preposterous box,’ he found his state-room to be; 
and how he describes the saloon as ‘a long, narrow 
apartment, not unlike a gigantic hearse with windows 
in the sides; having at the upper end a melancholy 
stone, while on either side, extending down its whole 
dreary length, was a long, long table, over each of 
which a rack, fixed to the low roof and stuck full of 
drinking glasses and cruet-stands, hinted dismally at 
rolling seas and heavy weather.”’ 

People were not yet fully convinced of the superiority 
of a steamer to a ship, and many, including Dickens 
himself, saw additional perils in the presence of the 
enormous furnaces and engines in the bowels of a ves- 
sel pitching into the deep valleys of the Atlantic waves, 
The equal safety of the steamer was soon proted, how- 
ever, and one by one the packet ships disappeared, or 
were given up to the carrying of emigrants and cargo. 

In 1850, the Inman Line was started ; in 1852, the Allen 

| Line; in 1855, the Hamburg Line; in 1858, the Bremen 
Line; in 1863, the National Line and the Anchor Line; 
in 1866, the Guion Line; in 1868, the French ‘Transatlan- 
tic Line; in 1870, the White Star Line, and since 1870, 
the Antwerp, Rotterdam, Philadelphia, State and Mon- 
arch Lines have been established. 

These are the principal lines now carrying passengers 
between Europe and the United States, and they em- 
ploy about one hundred and eighty steamers of the 
largest and finest class, varying from fifteen hundred to 
eight thousand five hundred tons in measurement, 
from one thousand to eight thousand horse power, and 
having accommodations for from five hundred to two 
thousand passengers. 

I do not include in this summary the very numerous 
fleet of steamers which is exclusively engaged in the 
transportation of freight; nor one or two lines which 
carry passengers only in the steerage. 

Though it was the Americans who took the initiative 
in sending a steamer across the ocean, little of the enor- 
mous trade which has followed that first step has fallen 
to them. One line only, out of the fifteen which we 
have named, consists of American ships, built by 
Americans, manned by Americans and owned by 
Americans. The others are English, French or Ger- 
man. 

But while the Cunard Line was still in its infancy and 
the Inman Line was not yet a year old, the almost for- 
gotten Collins Line was established by American capi- 
talists, and in beauty of model, its steamers, built at a 
cost of about $750,000 each, were considered to surpass 
any of English build then afloat. Up to this time the 
quickest passage on record had been made by the Cu- 
nard steamer Canada, in eleven days and four hours, 
but the Atlantic, of the Collins Line, crossed the ocean 
in ten days and sixteen hours, and her sister ship, the 
Baltic, in ten days and twelve hours. A distinguished 
officer of the Royal Navy declared the Baltic to be “be- 
yond comparison, the finest, fastest and best sea boat in 
the world.” 

But the Collins Line did not succeed, and long ago its 
vessels were lost, or broken up, or converted into sail- 
ing ships. The Americans certainly deserve prosperity 
as far as the interior arrangement and furnishing of 
their ships is concerned. They show an adaptativeness, 
or, more than adaptativeness, an inventiveness in in- 
creasing the comfort of the passenger, which neither 
Clyde-built, nor Mersey-built, nor Thames-built, nor 
| Tyne-built shipsshow. TheEnglith ship-builder, like 
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the Englishman in every walk of life, dislikes 
change, and having built aship on one plan which 
has been moderately successful, he is not willing 
to alter it. The American, on the contrary, is al- 
ways open to fresh ideas, and always believes that 
Thursday is the time for something better than 
Wednesday. 

Nevertheless, it is but justice to add, that in no 
other branch of commerce have the best of Eng- 
lish characteristics—prudence, honesty and cour- 
age—heen so amply expressed as in the manage- 
ment of the ocean steamers. 

From the Britannia, in 1840, until the last ad- 
dition to the fleet in 1881, there has been a con- 
stant growth. ‘The size of the ships has been in- 
creased from year to year, and scarcely a year has 
passed that the time of the voyage has not been 
reduced. Ten days and a half was the fastest 
voyage on record in 1850, while several steamers 
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tain amount of danger arose from this; now they 
| are transmitted by atelegraph which admits of no 
mistake. Then the indisposed passenger had to 
yell along the corridors when he wanted a stew- 
ard; now he is surrounded by electric bells, by 


touching which he may summon any number of 





now afloat have accomplished the journey in a lit- 
tle more than seven days—the Arizona in 
days, eight hours; the City of Berlin in 
days, fourteen hours, and the Britannic in 
days, ten hours. 


seven 
seven 
seven 
Within a few months it is prob- 


able that the distance, which is over three thousand | 


miles, will be done in seven days or less. 


Of the improvements made I can only mention a | 


few of the most important ones. 


the steamers were propelled by paddle-wheels and | 


built of wood, and their engines were uncom- 
pounded. Now they are all propelled by screws 
and are built of iron, and their engines are 
pounded. 


com- 
With uncompounded engines the Sco- 
tia, the last of the side-wheel steamers, burned 
about one hundred and forty tons of coal a day, 
(nearly double the quantity consumed by the Sa- 
rannah during the whole of her voyage), and with 
compounded engines the same quantity is now 
sufficient for a steamer twice her size. 

The use of iron hulls became necessary, because 
wooden hulls could not be made strong enough 
for the immense size and engine-power of the 
steamers of later date. Tron is in its turn being 
substituted by steel, not because the limit has 
been reached to which the strength of iron hulls 
can be carried, but because steel is stronger than 
iron in proportion to its weight. 

A ship afloat, displacing a certain weight of wa- 
ter, can only have her total weight of hull and car- 
go equal to the weight of water thus displaced. 
Any increase in the weight of hull leads to a re- 


commodation. It has been said thatthe whole art 
of ship-building may be summed up in the phrase : 
How can strength best be associated with light- 
ness ? 

The use of iron for ships was ridiculed when it 
was first proposed. 

“Why ridicule it?” said Mr. Scott Russell, the 
great naval architect, to another naval architect, 
who did not believe in it. 

“Don't talk to me about iron ships,” said the 
latter, indignantly ; “they are contrary to nature.” 

But in 1842 the Great Britain, the largest steam- 
er of her time, was built of iron and is still afloat, 
and in 1853 the Great Eastern was Wuilt of the 
same material. When she was launched, the lat- 
ter was more than three times the size of any other 
steamer afloat, and though nearly thirty years 
have passed, she is still much the largest vessel in 
existence. 

The substitution of iron and steel for wood, and 
screw propellers for side-wheels, and the com- 
pounding of engines, have been the chief improve- 
ments made in ocean steamers since 1840, and at- 
tending them has been a greatincrease in size and 
speed. But scores of little changes for the better 
have been made in adding to the security and com- 
fort of passengers. 

Then the state-rooms and cabins were far astern, 
where the lurching of the ship was most percepti- 
ble, and the cabins were, indeed, as Dickens said, 
as funereal as a hearse; now they are in the mid- 
dle of the ship, where much of the pitching and 
rolling is not noticeable, and they are furnished 
and decorated with a degree of luxury never 
dreamt of in 1840. Then the captain’s orders to 
the steersman were passed along the deck from 
mouth to mouth, and when the wind was high 
they were sometimes lost or mistaken, and a cer- 


In the beginning | 











obliging servants to do his bidding, to prepare a 
hath for him, or even to shave him, when the wind 
is blowing a stiff gale from the nor’-nor’-west. 
ae 
TIME. 

Youth is not rich in time, 

It may he poor: 

Part with it as with money, 

Sparing, pay no moment, 

But in purchase of its worth. 

YOUNG. 

+e 
TARIFF. 


THE 


One of the most important acts passed by Con- 


gress during the present session is that for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to propose a new tar- 
iff law. No bill has been more thoroughly de- 
bated by both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; and the matter has been looked at in 
all its bearings. 

It is almost universally admitted that customs 
duties are too high. The present rates were fixed 
many years ago, when the conditions were very 
different from the present. In the last fifteen 
years our foreign trade has increased very rapid- 
ly, so that duties on foreign goods now yield at 
least forty million dollars more in a year than 
they did at the beginning of that period. 

| Atthe same time we have been paying off the 
| national debt so fast, and have so greatly reduced 
the rate of interest on that which remains out- 
standing, that it takes forty millions less to pay 
interest than it did when the tariff was made. The 
result of these two changes is, that the Govern- 
ment collects an enormous sum every year in ex- 
| cess of its needs, the surplus for the year which 
| will end with June promising to be above rather 
| than under one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

The natural and proper thing to do under these 
circumstances is to reduce the burdens of the peu- 
ple. But that cannot be done by so extensive and 
complicated a law as the tariff act must be, with- 

| out great care. The law is unsatisfactory because 
| it lays burdens unequally, as well as because it 
imposes too heavy burdens. 
| Numerous attempts have been made to frame 
| and to pass new tariffs, but they have all failed. 
This failure has come partly from the general hos- 
| tility between the protectionists and the free trad- 
| ers, and partly also from the conflict of special in- 
| terests, each of which desires all the favors from 
the Government which it can secure. 

Congress has at last recognized its inability to 
draw up a tariff bill which will reduce taxes and 
at the same time adjust the burdens of taxation 
justly, and it has passed the Tariff Commission 
Act. The chief opposition to the measure came 


| 
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duction of the earrying capacity, while any saving | 
in this weight adds to the remunerative cargo ac- 


should deal with the question directly, as well as 
it could, and who feared that the creation of the 
Tariff Commission would only cause delay and 
postponement. 

The Tariff Commission consists of nine gentle- 
men, all taken from civil life,—--who are not other- 
wise officers under the Government. They are di- 
rected to inquire into all matters regarding the 
tariff, and to report their conclusions to Congress 
next December. They are to be paid ten dollars 
a day when actually employed. 

The advantage of this plan can be seen by all 
who are aware of the great intricacy of our tariff. 
The inconsistencies of it are even more trouble- 
some than the rate, which yields too much reve- 
nu, 








from the free traders, who thought Congress | 
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For example, there are more than a score of 
different rates at which duty is levicd on iron of 
various kinds. Pig iron pays one rate, bar iron 
another, iron railroad bars another, boiler and 
plate iron another, machinery another and so on; 
and the various kinds of steel have also their sev- 
eral rates. 

It is even worse with respect to wool and wool- 
len goods. There is probably no person living 
who could tell the rate of duty which should be 
paid by the several varieties of wool, and of goods 
made of wool, without referring to the law. Sugar 
is another article about which the inconsistencies 
| and complications are remarkable. 

It will be the duty of the Tariff Commission to 
| consider all these matters and to propose a tariff 

which will be less complicated and more easily 
understood, and which will lay taxes more equal- 
ly. It will be impossible to form a tariff which 
will not “protect” some interests more than oth- 
ers, and it will be the duty of the Commission to 
select those which need protection most. 

When a tariff securing these ends has been 
framed, the rate and the amount of revenue yield- 
ed will be matters of altogether minor importance. 
For if the receipts under it are too low, they can 
be increased by simply adding a certain per cent. 
If too high, they can be reduced “horizontally ;’’ 
that is, by taking off five or ten or more per cent. 

The experiment is a very interesting one, but 
, there is every reason to be hopeful of the result. 
And if it should be successful, a question which 
has been in politics too long would be settled for 
several years to come. 
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HOME. 

Iiome’s not merely four square walls, 

Though hung with pictures nicely gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home! go watch the faithful dove; 

Sailing ‘neath the heavens above us. 
Home is where there’s one to love, 

Home is where there's one to love us. 
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“CASTE”? IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Not long after President Garfield’s death, a 
charitable undertaking by which it was proposed 
to honor his memory was inaugurated in Wash- 
ington City by the most influential ladies of the 
Government and of society there. A Washington 
correspondent of a provincial paper described 
these ladies at their work of preparation, and 
stated that “to them, while thus employed, en- 
tered a benignant-looking matron, handsomely 
attired and of unexcepiionable manners, 

“ *Ladies,’ she said, ‘1 belong to the lower mid- 
| dle class, and have no right socially to intrude 
But 1, too, with people of my own 
| rank, honored Gen. Garficld, and if you will al- 
| low me to help you, I shall be gratetul.”” 


jamong you. 


| “The ladies,” continues the correspondent, ‘‘ap- 
| preciated her courage and admirable candor in 
thus owning her caste, and willingly accepted her 
assistance.” 

It is scarcely credible that such reports as these 
belong to the social life of our Republic. What 
is the “‘lower middle class” ? Do the lines of rank 
depend on occupation ? 

The leading lady, socially, in the country is of 
course, for the time, the wife of the President, and 
she has been, by turn, the wife of a flat-boat-man, 
of a tanner, of a poor district school-teacher, and of 
acanal-driver. We do not know the names of the 
‘Secretaries’ wives” or of “the prominent fashion- 
able ladies” to whom this woman made her hum- 
ble appeal, but if they were of American descent, 
it is almost certain that not one of them could 
trace back her lineage two generations, possibly 
not one, without stumbling over a mechanic ora la- 
borer as an ancestor, and it is equally certain that 
if they were women of breeding and culture, this 
very fact of their origin was the matter of their 
sincerest pride. 

It is not among the real leaders of thought or 
of social life in America, that we find vulgar imi- 
tation of the distinctions of foreign rank. They 
usually have too much refinement and sound com- 
mon-sense to make pretensions, whose falsity he 
that runs may read. 

Indeed, our well-bred people have long ago 
learned that simplicity and lack of pretence is the 
final test of high-breeding. It is newspaper cor- 
respondents, and above all, the vulgar-minded 
crowd pushing its way up into an envied circle, 
who make such terms and ideas as “caste” and 
the “lower middle class” current among us. 
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THE MAN OF CONTRASTS. 

The lives of few men present such picturesque 
contrasts as that of M. Thiers. In 1821 he lodged 
in the garret of a miserable house in a low quar- 
ter of Paris. Fifty years after, he ruled France 
from the Presidential palace at Versailles. At 
twenty-four he was so obscure that he sheltered 
the first volume of his great work, “The History 
| of the French Revolution,” under the name of a 
| well-known publisher. At eighty he was hailed 
| as “the Liberator of France.” 

The incident that gave birth to the epithet asso- 
| ciated itself with one of those grand contrasts 
| which mark the life of the great Frenchman. He 
| had paid the enormous indemnity demanded by 
Germany, and thus liberated the territory of 
France from her enemies. The foes of the Re- 
public had driven him from power. He sat in 
the Chamber of Deputies as a simple member. 

One day, 4 stupid minister hailed, from the 
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Tribune, the Monarchists as the liberators of 
France. Three hundred deputies sprang to thcir 
feet as oneman. Pointing to the old patriot, they 
shouted, ‘‘There sits the Liberator of France!” 

Thiers knew the secret of success—hard work. 
He made good use of time. He rose at five and 
worked, unless interrupted by official duties, till 
noon. Such aman could not rust out, and death 
found him at his post, working as though “length 
of days” was to be held by indefatigable activity. 

His success as an orator shows what genius 
may doin the way of overcoming external dis- 
advantages. He was below the average height, 
gesticulated abruptly and rapidly, spoke with a 
shrill voice, and gave no play to imagination. 

But his simple, familiar style, full of humor 
and freshness, held the attention of men of the 
dullest intellects. Daniel Webster's statements, it 
is said, were arguments. Thiers’ statements so 
flooded the subject with light that nothing was 
left undefined or obscure. A Breton peasant could 
comprehend the statesman’s financial exposition. 

When he had expounded so as to be understood 
by all his hearers, then the calm expositor became 
the glowing orator. His theme inspired him. If 
it was great, he became great. But in his highest 
flights, his wit, reasoning, facts and anecdotes car- 
ried the audience with him. 

M. Thiers never made the oratorical mistake of 
soaring so far above the audience that, while they 
admired, he kindled no sympathy and begot no 
conviction. His flight resembled not the eagle’s, 
but the crane’s. 

This social bird, so travellers tell us, flies across 
the Mediterranean, bearing on its back birds too 
small to cross the wide sea alone. An audience 
clings to the orator who, placing himself on their 
own level, aids them to rise with him in easy cir- 
cles of ascent. 

——_+or—____—_— 


TRUSTED HIM. 


A noted horse-thief, named Muthart, while in gaol, in 
Philadelphia, lately, related a singular incident in his 
career, Which on inquiry proved to be true. 

One evening he entered a stable on a farm in Pennsy]- 
vania, saddled and bridled a fine horse, and was about 
to lead him out, when a voice said calmly,—‘Thee had 
better put that horse back in the stall.”’ 

Turning, he confronted a middle-aged Quaker, quiet- 
ly watching him with a club in his hand. “I saw,” said 
Muthart, ‘‘that he was no more afraid of me than a lion 
would be of a cat, and that he was as brave as he was 
honest.”’ 

He quietly marched the thief into the house and invit- 
ed him to give an account of himself. Muthart assert- 
ed that he was cn his way to the next city in search of 
work, and only meant to ride the horse into town, and 
then turn him loose to find his way home. The Qua- 
ker kept him over night, and gave him two dollars at 
parting. Muthart went to the city, and returned the 
mouey with a letter of thanks. 

“1 could not,” he said, ‘cheat the man who had trust- 
ed me.” 

Sir Walter Crofton, whose reformatory prisons at 
Luek, in Ireland, are models all over the world, always 
addressed a prisoner as a man who had wandered into 
the wrong road, and anxiously desired to be set right. 
If there was any seed of good in the man, this confidence 
warmed it to life. ‘The whole Luek system is designed 
to fit the prisoner to return to the world and to bear the 
part of an honest man in it. 

When Mr. Moody, the famous preacher, first came to 
one of our large cities a few years since, he chose to 
preach in a great disused depot, rather than in achurch, 
and so attracted crowds of dissolute women who lived 
in the neighborhood to hear him. They listened with 
streaming tears, joining with fervor in many of the 
hymns, which they had learned probably at their 
mother’s knee. 

One of them on coming out said,—‘‘He doesn’t stand 
up like a judge and tell me ‘you shall be damned ;’ but 
he says,—‘We have both fallen. Come, let us try and 
climb up again.’”” 

That teacher, preacher or parent will be most success- 
ful, who recognizes most clearly the capacity for good in 
others. 

—_———_+@>—__—_ 
NATURE ASSERTING ITSELF. 

An English army officer in South Africa tells a story 
of the demoralizing effect of a paper collar which some 
of our boy-readers at least may appreciate. One of the 
tribes whose territory was near the town where he was 
stationed, had made so much advance in civilization 
that it was thought advisable to hold a kind of festival 
and to invite the members of other heathen tribes to 
visit it and compare its improved condition with their 
own wild state. 

Accordingly the guests arrived, inspected the huts, 
which were all clean and in good order, sat on the 
chairs, fingered the garments in which the reformed 
savages were strutting to and fro, and finally seated 
themselves to hear addresses from one or two English- 
men and from some of the converts. 

Among the last the most prominent was a young 
chief, who possessed an exceptional amount of natural 
ability, and who had prepared an address setting forth 
the great advantages of civilized life. 

He was clothed in the full dress of an Englishman, 
including a paper collar, which, as he waxed energetic 
in his speech, broke loose at one side and tickled his 
ear. 

He struck it down once or twice as he pleaded pas- 
sionately for reform, but up it came again. Suddenly 
he stopped. The dark savage blood dyed his face; he 
jerked off the paper rag with a fierce exclamation and 
stamped it under his feet. 

“It’s a lie!” he shouted. ‘And the whole thing’s 4 
lie! I’m tired of their houses and their clothes and 
their false, mincing ways!’ Tearing off his clothes 
with wild yells, he leaped from the platform, seized an 
axe and began to batter down the hut which he had 
built with such infinite trouble. 

Fle then took to the mountains, followed by some of 
his friends, and never returned to civilization again. 
When an army officer, some months afterwards, me} 
him and reasoned with him, he answered ,— 
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“The religion of white man good enough. But coats | accepts a situation without making it a part of the con- | 
—houses—collars—all little lies! My heart must go out | tract that he shall receive in his employer's kitchen as } 


to the woods to get its breath.” 

Wiser men than the poor savage have found civiliza- 
tion too full of “little lies,” and longed to go back to 
nature for a free breath. 
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“I’SE GOT DE POSITION.” 


In these days ambitious young men sometimes mark 
out for themselves a course of life. They set their 
roinds on it with a determination to walk in that way 
and in no other. They don’t succeed. Their friends 
feel that they are chasing a phantom, or building a cas- } 
tle in the air, but they will not lower their aim, nor turn | 
to something else to which they are better adapted. 

Such youth may learn a lesson from an amusing old 
man in this city, whom some sarcastic wit named 
“White.” He is tall and black, with a majestic bear- 
ing, and a head crowned with the silver of seventy 
years. ‘White’? appeared in this vicinity some years 
ago, looking for work which, evidently, he was too old 
to perform. 

“T’se been a man ov position in my day,” he said to 
‘a gentleman who had become interested in him. ‘I’se 
great on hosses, an hav’ driv’ a span forty y’ar.” 

“Yes, but you are too old now to get a place as coach- 
man.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I realizes dat fact to de full extremity. 
But, ye see, I’se been conside’ble of a preacher, too, in 
my day; but dey tells me de young men car’s all afore 
’em in de kingdom now. 

“T’se been a great songster too. Used to be sent for 
for forty mile to lead shouts to de camp-meetin’s; but 
de fac’ is, my voice is cracked up now, and my knees 
and ankills is too stiff to thump time wid. 

“T has labored at shovellin’ sand; but my back won't 
consint to dat in dese days. But I isn’t no ways mis- 
couraged, ’case I knows dat whenever de Lord makes 
a man, He makes somethin’ for dat man to do_ If he 
won’t do dat ar’ ‘somethin’ ,’ den he’s got de right to 
starve—dat’s all!" 

The gentleman promised to look for some light work 
for him, and ‘‘White”’ went his way. 

The very next day in walking by one of the Boston 
hotels, the gentleman heard his name called, and turn- 
ing, saw his sable friend coming towards him. 

“T’se got it, sir! I’se got it—dat ar’ position I was 
lookin’ arter! I’se got a fine position in de Dash 
House!” 

“Tam very glad; what is it?’’ answered his friend. 

“Why, sir, it's just ’zactly de thing—when dere 
wasn’t no other. It’s de easiest thing I’se had since my 
wife and me was waitin’-maids to our ole massa and 
missua, time de war bu’st out.” 

“What is your work?” asked the gentleman, amused 
at ‘‘White’s’’ joyousness. 

“Why, der yer see,” he cried, with a radiant face, 
‘I has all de care and ‘sponsibility of de pots and kit- 
tles here! I knowed dere was some position waitin’ 
for me! I knowed de Lord wasn't done wid me yit! 

His philosophy was right. If he had not the ability 
to do one thing, he had the good sense to see it, and to 
persevere until he found his place. There is always a 
“position” waiting somewhere, for the right man to oc- 
cupy it. 
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ALMOST DROWNED. 


The Firth of Solway in Scotland is famous, like the 
Bay of Fundy, for its high and rapid tides. At low 
water one may wade across it from shore to shore, but 
at high water the Firth is like a mighty river. The 
flood-tide often comes in with such swiftness, the waves 
rushing up three feet high, as to overwhelm cattle, chil- 
dren and even grown people. 

The celebrated preacher Edward Irving, when aboy, 
wandered one day to the Solway sands with his brother, 
to meet their uncle, who was coming to Annan from 
the other side. Absorbed in watching the curious 
shell-fish, the boys forgot the tide and its dangers. 

Suddenly a horseman, on full gallop, caught up first 
one boy and then the other, threw them across the 
neck of his horse, and galloped to the shingly bank. He 
then stopped his horse, and turning round the startled 
children, pointed back to the Firth. 

They saw, in wonder, that the tide had completely 
covered the sands where they had been playing, and 
the rider saw with equal wonder that he had saved his 
own nephews. Had he been ten minutes later, the two 
boys would have been drowned, and Edward Irving’s 
tragic life would never have been written. 

A drover attempted to cross the same Firth one moon- 
light night, with a drove of cattle. When but a short 
way across he saw that the tide had turned. He pushed 
the beasts on, but it was invain. The high waves 
rushed in among the cattle, and carried them off their 
feet. The drover’s horse swam vigorously, and saved 
his master’s life. The cattle became separated, ana 
were seen swimming in all directions. Many were 
swept away, and when the drover reached the English 
shore he could gather less than half of his drove. 
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VIENNESE YOUNG LADIES. 


American ladies bring home much interesting infor- 
mation as to the manners and customs of foreign coun- 
tries. Miss Marie Pitman, in her recent book,—‘‘Euro- 
pean Breezes,”—gives many interesting facts relating to 
the ladies of Vienna. She dwells particularly upon the 
extent and thoroughness of their education. 

No Viennese lady is considered to have been proper- 
ly brought up unless her physical training has been 
carefully attended to. She must be able to swim, to 
take long walks without tiring, and to ride on horseback 
gracefully and skilfully. 

She must be expert in needlework of many kinds, 
from the cutting and fitting of under garments to lace- 
making and embroidery. These accomplishments are 
frequently acquired by serving a regular apprenticeship 
to a dressmaker. 

Her memory is exercised from childhood until it is 
wonderfully quick and accurate. Itis not uncommon 
for a young lady to be able to repeat by heart, after 
once hearing it, any poem of moderate length that takes 
her fancy. 

The Viennese lady is taught to cook, and can tell ex- 
actly how and in what order the courses of a grand ban- 
quet should be served. This knowledge is acquired 
neither in her own kitchen nor at a cooking-schvol, but 


timid people, has turned out to bea goat oran old white 
horse. 
| little presence of mind may at least prevent the person 
from becoming an object of such ridicule as a young 


mother in winter to some friends in Edinboro’. 


many noble ladies as he desires for pupils. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. | 


The Great Tone Poets. 


A collection of interesting and instructive short me- 


moirs of the greater musical composers. By F. Crowest. 





WHAT IT WAS LIKE. 
Many a supposed ghost, which, by night, has terrified | 


$1.50, by the publish 


When one is startled by any unusual event, a 


Scotchman encountered who was on a visit with his 


One day, while they were in a large store shopping, | 
he began to tremble and look about him in a terrified | 
way. | 

“Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked his mother. | 

“O mither, mither, I’ve got the fevier; I feel hot | 
streaks like a-rinnin’ up me legs like!” 

Investigation showed that he was standing over an | 
open register, and the ‘streaks like’? were caused by | 
furnace heat and not by ‘fevier.”’ 

His novel description of his new sensation reminds | 
one of the little girl who was drinking her first glass of | 
soda-water. 

“What does it taste like?” asked her father, smiling. | 
“It tastes,’ she answered, “like when your foot’s 
asleep!” 





’ 


— +> 
HAPPY. 
| 


Charles Carleton Coffin, in his ‘‘Boys of '61,"’ relates | 


tysburg. When the Fifth Corps passed through the | 


mounted on his farm-wagon. His load was covered | 
with white table-cloths. 


| 
“What have ye got to sell, old fellow? Bread, ch?” 
said a soldier, raising a corner of the cloth and reveal. 
ing loaves of sweet, soft, plain bread, with several | 
bushels of ginger-cakes. 
‘*What do you ask for a loaf?” | 
“IT haven’t any to sell,’’ said the farmer. 
“Haven’t any to sell? What are ye here for?” 
The farmer made no reply. 
“See here, old man, won’t ye sell me a hunk of your 
gingerbread?” said the soldier, producing an old wal- 
<< 
‘*Well, you’re a man to be proud of, aint you? 
a great mind to tip you out of your old bread-cart. It | 
would serve youright. Here we are marching all night | 
and all day to protect your property, and we haven’t 
had any breakfast, and may not have any dinner. 
You’re a pretty mean set round here any way,” said 
the soldier. 
A crowd of soldiers had gathered, and others ex- 
pressed their indignation. After quietly listening to 
them, with a half-smiling face for a few minutes, the old 
farmer stood up on his wagon-seat, took off the table- 
cloths and replied,— 
“IT didn’t bring my bread here to sell, boys. My wife 
and daughters sat up all night to bake it for you, and 
you’re welcome to all I’ve got, and I wish I had ten 
times as much. Help yourselves!’ 
“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” ‘Good for you 
“You’re worth the fighting for!’ ‘Three cheers for 
the old man!”’ ‘‘Three more for the old lady!’ “Three | 
more for the girls!’”? They threw up their caps and 
fairly danced for joy. ‘The bread and cakes were gone 
in a twinkling. 
“See here, my friend, I take back all the hard words | 
I said about you,”’ said the first soldier, shaking hands 
with the farmer, who sat on his wagon half laughing, 
and yet so pleased and happy that he could do some- 
thing for the soldiers, that he was almost as much in- 
clined to cry. 


I’ve 


m 
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CHRISTENING THE IRONCLADS. 
Two new war vessels of exceptional size and power- 
ful armament were not long since launched in England, 
the event in both cases being attended by circumstances 
of unusual interest and picturesqueness. The first of 
the two, the iron-clad Edinburgh, was iaunched at 
Pembroke in the presence of a vast concourse of spec- 
tators. The handle of the launching apparatus was 
beautifully carved, surmounted by a golden lion, and 
bore upon one side the arms of England and Russia, in 
honor of the Duchess of Edinburgh, the light pressure 
of whose hand, so exquisitely was the machinery ad- 
justed, sufficed to send the mighty vessel gliding into 
the water, amid the cheers of multitudes of people on 
board and on the shore. 


The launch of the second vessel, the Colossus, at 
Portsmouth, was even more pleasing and successful. 
The vessel herself, the dockyard where she lay and the 
whole harbor squadron were profusely decorated with 
flags and streamers. An immense crowd gathered upon 
the wharf hours before the appointed time. The chris- 
tening ceremony was performed by Lady Emma Bar- 
ing. 

The customary bottle of wine was not merely broken 
upon the bowsprit by her hand, but was concealed in 
flowers and suspended from the top of a pillar of bur- 
nished gold surmounted by a crown and adorned with 
dolphins and mouldings in the form of knotted ropes. 
Upon the pillar was a plate bearing an engraving of the 
ship and Lady Emma’s name, and to this was fitted an 
electric button upon which at the proper moment she 
pressed her finger. 

Instantly, by means of the electric current, the bottle 
of wine was broken upon the stern, the dogshores fell, 
a music-box struck up the tune of “Rule Britannia,” 
two full military bands, one upon each side, caught up 
the air, and the great Colossus backed gently away 
from Lady Emma, and amid thunders of music and 
cheering slid into the sea. 

These are festive and beautiful scenes. It is not 
pleasant to reflect that the vessels Uhus gaily launched 
may one day exchange the roar of cheers for that of 
guns, and the christening of wine for that of blood. 
Let us hope that no such day will ever come. 


——__—___—_<@e—_____—_ 


LEARNT IT AT SCHOOL. 

Among the humors of school-days are the phrases 
caught by small children from upper class recitations. 
Ignorant of their meaning, they imitate them in their 
own words, and the effect is usually comical énough— 
as sound without knowledge always is. 

A youth of tender years who has lately begun to at- 
tend school in this city was heard by his father to be 
loudly chanting as he played about the room an extraor- 
dinary measure, of which the burden was, “Angle 
two times, nigger in a pond.”’ 

Impressed by this remarkable combination of words, 
the father inquired what he meant by it, when his son 
and heir replied : 

**Why, that’s what we learn at school.” 

The father, thinking this a piece of strange knowledge, 
called at the school and inquired into the matter. The 
teacher was quite unable to explain, but finally called 
up her scholars and caused them to give some of their 
customary recitations in concert. 

The mystery was solved when the chorus came to 
this lesson, ‘‘An angle, two lines meeting at a point,” 





jn a manner peculiar to Vienna, where no famous cook 
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low, Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 


town of Liberty, Md., a farmer rode into the village | Banner of Vv 


|BEACON LIGHT. 


Will be sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
ers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough ana 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies, Over 1300 students. 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- ° 
Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
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J.S. BIRCH 
facturers, 38 Dey Street, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Cannot help being taken with our truly golden trio of 
Sunday School singers. 


the following incident connected with the Potomac! LIGHT AND LIFE. 


Army’s march north, shortly before the Battle of Get- | 


Circulars free. & CO., Sole Manu- 





Shining with Gospel 
el Light. Replete with 
35 CENTS, the Life of joyous 
R. M. McINTOSH. childhood. 
i In the front rank. 
ictory. Wilt be received 


35 CENTS. 
& 


with a shout by hap- 
py young singers. 
No better hymns. 


No better music can 
be found anywhere. 


ABBEY MUNGER. 
34 CENTS. 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








Parlez-vous Frangais?P 
Syredhen Sie Denti ? 
Asya eaemated MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM 


can, by our celebrated 


Learn to Actually Speak Fluently 


EITHER FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN 10 WEEKS, for the nominal price of 

The celebrated author, DR. ROSEN'T frar.5.00 
of Berlin, is now with us, and will correct all your 
exercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one of the leadin 
linguists of the treme = advantage not of- 
fered by any other system. 

Says the Nation, May 4th, 1882: “This is, with- 
out doubt, the best system ever devised for, learn- 
ing to speak a foreign tongue in a snort time. 
SEND $5 FOR FULL SUBSCRIPTION, 
with privilege of having your exercises corrected 
and questions answered, For 25 cts. we will senda 
sample lesson of either French-or German 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston. 
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“The Waterbury Watch 
IS A GOOD TIME-KEEPER. 


We receive letters daily from our readers commend- 
ing the Waterbury watch as a reliable time-keeper, 





We recently set twenty American watches, costing 
$15; also twenty Waterbury watches, costing $3.50 each. 
At the end of three days we had the following result: 


AMERICAN. 
Eight stopped, five nearly an hour out of the 
way, seven only on time. 


WATERBURY. 
One stopped, three from one to ten minutes 
out of the way, sixteen ON TIME. 


In both cases these watches were taken directly from 
stock, and had not been regulated since leaving the 
respective factories. ihe 

We offer this watch and nickel-plated chain, in a 
satin-lined case, for $3.50 and 24 cts. additional for post- 
age and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 
«er 


SOLID GOLD BANGLE RING. 


This ring is solid gold, so also is 
the beautiful star bangle. Ye can 
furnish «ny size desired. When you 
order send « piece of string or wire 
the size of your finger. We offer it 
for sale for $1.00, and 6 cents for 
postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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GREAT BOOK OFFER No. 2. 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Five Volumes. Size, 5 1-4x7 3-4 
inches. Contains 2,899 pages. Printed 
in plain type on good paper. Hand- 
somely bound in fine brown linen; 





each volume. Former price, $1.50 
ar volume. We have purchased a 
large edition, and will sell to our 
readers, from now until July Ist. 
this intensely 
oks, which 





should be in every 

young person’s room, for only 45 cts. 

per ee which makes the set cost only $2.25. Post- 
e 

bone books are only sold in sets, 


Order at once to secure a set. 





the rhythm of which was seen to be similar to the 
child’s description of the unfortunate African, 





embossed gold letters on back of 


interesting set of 


by us on receipt of 10 cts. for each volume. 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








for Sewing Machines 


ewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool, 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire st., Boston. 


GENIUS REWARDED, | 


oR 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 





A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices, 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 








At about one half former prices. Each fan contains 
unique and elegant designs, interspersed with silver 
spray, two silver bands or borders encircling the whole, 
The ribs and outsides are heavily Lacquered, the latter 
being beautifully decorated with either Gold or Silver, 
We have selected the latest and most fashionable shades 
of color, and ladies who desire a stylish and really beaus 
tiful fan at a trifling cost, either to present to a friend or 
for their own use, should order one or more at once. 
Our tady friends must not associate these fans with the 
common Japanese fans sold at a low price. The above 
illustration is an exact representation of the fan, Each 
fan packed in a strong box. Price 18 cents, or six 3c 
postage stamps. Three fans (different shades of color if 
desired) for 45 cents; 1 doz. $1.50. Send clean postage 
stamps of any denomination, and we will mail the fans 
postpaid. Address, 

EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO.., 
Box 1148. 87 Warren St., New York, 





A SN yh 
FOR DAY OR’ NIGHT WEAR 
Physicians recommend them on account of their curas 
tive properties. Ask your family physician. They have 
been found to be of great value in cases of Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, General Debility, Indigestion, Rheum 
atism and Paralysis, their effect being exhilarating to 
the wearer. Price (according to the number ot insulated 
plates), $3 and $12 each; abdominal. $15 each. Send for 





descriptive circular, For sale by leading retailers. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., Sole Manufacturers, 


Also, Patentees of Thomson's Glove Fitting Corsets. 
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KS i position << 
SEZ ~—SC Send for circular to AIR. 
FOLDING OHAIR WORKS, New Haven Ct, 





DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public during 
the past 35 years, fur his successful method of treating 
rupture without the distressing injuries trusses énflict, 
and withont any operation or hindrance from labor «nd 
with perfect security from the danger of strangulated 
rupture, may be consulted at his New York office, 251 
Broadway, SATURDAY, MONDAY and TUESDAY. 
His book on the 


CURE OF RUPTURE 


Contains endorsements of Ministers, Merchants, Physi- 
cians, Farmers and others who have been treated and 
cured by Dr. Sherman’s method. It is mailed to those 
who send 10 cts. 


V HAT’S SAVED IS GAINED.—Workingmen 
will economize by employing Dr. Pierce’s Medi- 
cines. His “Pleasant Purgative Pellets” and “Golden 
Medical Discovery” cleanse the blood and system, thus 
reventing fevers and other serious diseases, and curing 

















PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


all scrofulaus and other humors, Sold by drvggists, 
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For the Companion, 
JUNE, 
Among the twelve months of the year 
‘hat come and go 
*Mid storm and glow 
June is the sweetest, deawing x near 
‘hen roses blow. 


Coming across the cool, gree n hills, 
So warm, so brig 
Her step strikes lig cht 
From barren rocks, and makes gay rills 
ugh into sight 


The very o- ass beneath her feet 
Shakes blossoms out; 
At ne ry rout 
Of living creatures, blithe and fleet, 
er welcome shout, 


Her life is like her own wild rose— 
One perfect bloom 
Through earth’s wide room: 
A freshness that the glad earth knows 
ts best perfume. 


The months of spring — wait and weep; 
Autumn will si 
For hours gone for: 
Midsummer r into misty sleep 
8 listlessly. 


Darling and pet of all is June: 
With bird and beam 
And blue sky's glean 
She wins the sad months into tune— 
Fulfils their dream. 
Her sweetness lies so deep within 
Her happy heart 
From chill and sinart 
Of dreariest days she warmth can win— 
Bid music start. 


Show us, dear June, that snot in vain 
dur lives need be! 
Show us that we 
Must also wait, through frost and rain, 
To bloom like thee! 
Blessed were any life, to be 
Jike thine, a birth 
or joy from dearth— 
A fragrance out of heaven set free 
To sweeten earth! 
Lucy LARCOM. 
+e 
For the Companion, 
HANS, THE SAILOR. 

Christen Wexel was a Norway fisherman, whose 
large family continually kept him thoughtful 
anxious as to its support. Times were hard, 
Christen, therefore, inclined to listen to 
his youngest son’s request than he had been. 

Hans, 
ested in 


was more 


the United States. Whenever Captain 
Henric Herberg, an old family friend, was in port, 
the boy was constantly talking with him about 
that land of his dreams. 

Hans had again and again asked his 
permission to seek his fortune in America. But 
his health was delicate, and the father hesitated 
to send the most feeble of his sons to face the trials 
of a stranger's life in a new country. The boy 
better sailor, for his age, 
could not be found in Bergen. He must do some- 
thing for his own support, and, perhaps, after all 
America was the best place for him. 

So the next time Capt. Henric came into Bergen, 
the father talked with him about the United States 
and Hans’ prospects, if he should settle there. The 
result was that Hans was told to get ready to sail 
with Henrie on his next voyage to New York. 

Arriving at New York, Henrie called at once 
on his consignee, to speak about Hans. Fortun- 
ately, the merchant had just received a letter from 
Mr. Jeffrey, a rich gentleman living on the Hud- 
son, asking if he could send him a young sailor to 
take charge of his small yacht. 

Hans was fortunate, for the work was light and | 
suited to his taste. In a day or two, he was in- 
stalled as skipper of the Sea-Bird, and soon be- 

came a favorite. He was always re: udy to lend a 
hand, and his skill as a sailor put all who sailed 
with him at their ease. 


was seventeen, and a 


When the summer was over, and the yacht laid | was correct, she sent a polite note to the merchant, stat 


up, and Capt. Henrie ready to sail to Bergen, 
Hans was so homesick that he felt he must return 
with him. But he braved it out, and contented 
himselt with sending most of his wages to his 
mother and a letter, full of loving messages. 

By Mr. Jeifrey’s advice, who had noticed that 
the boy was not robust, and by his aid, also, Hans 
passed the winter in that home for invalids, St 
Luke's Hospital. With the return of spring, he 
seemed strong enough to resume his position on 
the Sea- Bird. 

“He grows handsomer every day,” wrote one of 
the young ladies of the family. “His fair hair, 
bright blue eyes, and radant complexion, and, 
most of all, his intelligence, have made him a gen- 
eral favorite.” 

She did not see in that“‘radiant complexion” an 
ominous symptom. But that autumn Mr. Jeffrey 
again sent Hans to St. Luke’s. The boy had an 
intense longing to see his mother and father, and 
with difficulty could be persuaded to remain at 
the hospital until he had recovered strength enough 
to make the ocean voyage. 

The sequel we will let Mrs. Jeffrey tell, as she 
told it to the friend who reports her words. 

“A few weeks ago he had his first hemorrhage. 
I went to see him several times, and on sunny 
days he walked over to our home. 

“One Sabbath morning, after I had arrived home 
from church, I was shocked to hear that Hans 
was dying and had sent for me. I went to him 
immediately. 


“Sitting by his bed, 1 tried to talk to him about | 
saviour, who forgiveth all our sins. 


the S ‘Would 





father's | 


| the circumstance being mentioned to him, but gave the 
for more than two years, had been inter- | 


| 
| 


»| the receipted bill. 


| station by a porter. 
and | 
amd | 


you not like to see Dr. Hall ? I asked, fearing the | 
poor boy did not comprehend my remarks, and 
knowing how much he had been interested in our | 
pastor’s sermons. 

“Yes! yes!" he answered. I went tothe church. 
The doctor had just finished the Communion Ser- 
vice; but putting on his coat, he went instantly 
to the hospital. He talked with Hans as if he 
had been his son. His clear, concise way of ex- 
plaining the gospel satisfied the boy. I saw rest- 
fulness stealing over the pale face. 

“T kissed him on leaving, for they 
could not live through the night, and 
endure the thought ot that boy dying 
good-by kiss. 

“That night he died. 


told me he 
I could not 
without one 


I was told that Dr. Hall 


had remained with him till midnight. Just be- 
fore Hans died, he murmured, ‘Jesus Christ— 
forgiveth—al] sin!" and then closing his eyes, 


slept the long sleep. 
“He longed for home, and found his longing 

satisfied in that home from which he shall go no 

more out forever.” a & & 


~@> 
ALMOST RUINED. 

The late 
boys a homely, forcible illustration of the necessity of 
He likened the man who was “just a little 
and calculations to ‘a 


James T. Fields once gave to a lot of school- 
accuracy. 


inaccurate” in his statements 
pretty good egg,” which no one wanted to eat, though 
bad.” 


One of London's merchant-princes and philanthro 


it could not be pronounced ‘ 


pists, the late George Moore, was note d for his accura 
cy. 


smallest of detagls and keep a voucher for every penny 


He insisted that his clerks should be correct in the 


paid out. 

Once a clerk had made out Mr. 
Mr. 
going over hundreds of pounds, suddenly stopped at a 
debit of 3d. for for which there 
was no voucher. 


Moore’s private ac 


count against the firm. Moore, while auditing it, 


a “’bus to Euston,”’ 


“Where's the voucher for this?” he asked. “If the 
account be threepence wrong, it might as well be three 
hundred pounds wrong. Find the voucher!” 

Two clerks hunted three days for that voucher, 
searching through every letter and bill for a year back, 
and ransacked every drawer. But the voucher could 
not be found. Mr. Moore refused to pass the accounts, 
and the bookkeeper could not balance his books. 

At last, the clerk recollected that some time 
Mr. Moore had ordered a fish to be 


before 
sent to Euston 
Being in a great hurry, he had 
not given the man a ’bus ticket. 

The cashier, knowing the expenditure to be right, 
had paid the porter and debited the amount to Mr. 
Moore's private account without a voucher. 

Mr. Moore admitted the correctness of the charge on 


clerk a sound lecture for infringing the firm’s rule—no 
payment without a voucher. 

The clerks thought him a little too particular in this 
ease. but they didn’t know that their rich employer 
came near being ruined, when a clerk, by a little inac 
curacy in addition. 

One day, while in the employ of a London dry-goods 
merchant, Moore was sent witha bundle of goods to 
| Lady ¢ ‘onynghs un’s house. She inspected the articles, 





selected several, and told the clerk to make out are 
ecipted bill. He did so, but unfortunately made 
pound more than the amount he received. 


After his departure, the lady, on looking over the 
bill, saw the mistake, and thinking she had paid the 
| clerk the extra pound, hastened to the store to have it | 
returned. On referring to Moore’s check: book, it was 
found that the amount entered was one pound less than | 


| 
it one | 
| 
| 
| 


“Young man,” 
| are a thief!” 

**No, your ladyship, he is not,” rejoined the employer. 
“We don’t keep thieves in our store. There's some 
mistake about it. George, sce if you can’t recollect the 
| circumstances and clear up the matter.” 

George tried and became more bewildered. Sudden 
ly, he asked the lady the amount of money she had in 
her purse when she began to pay him. 

“Tam astonished at your impertinence, young man,” 
said she; “yet J can give you the desired information. 
| Lord Cony ngham gave me twenty pounds this morning. 

I paid so much to the grocer, so much to the baker, so 
| much to you and IT have so much left.’ 

The clerk noted down the figures, added them up, 
}and found that they made twenty-one pounds, ora 
pound more than she had received from her husband. 

He called his employer's attention to the fact. And 
| then remembering that he had made a memorandum of 

the articles sold, he produced it. The employer saw 
| that George had received the money according to mem 
} orandum and _ not according to the receipted bill. He 
| was satisfied, but her ladyship left the store | in a rage, | 
| — declaring that “the clerk was a thief.’ 
| But at home her cooled temper allowed ee to calmly 
review all the facts. Seeing that the clerk’s statement 


said her ladyship, indignantly, ‘you 





ing the at she was convinced of her error and the young | 

man's honest) 
| It wasa narrow escape for George Moore. 
| then punished forging, stealing and shoplifting with | 
death. Only a short time before, a clerk in a neighbor- | 
ing store had been hung for an offence similar to that of 
which George had been accused. 

The lesson was an impressive one; for from that day 

George Moore cultivated accuracy in the smallest of de- 
tails. 





The laws | 


~}> — 


MORNING STARS. 

Saturn and Jupiter now adorn the morning sky and 
are called the morning stars. They will be the sun's | 
bright harbingers during the whole summer, and will | 
amply repay, by their beautiful appearance, the early 
riser who watches for their advent in the small hours | 
before the dawn. 

The same planets were evening stars during the win- 
ter and spring until they reached conjunction with the | 
sun, Saturn on the 6th, and Jupiter on the 30th, of May. | 
They were then close to the sun, or seemed so as viewed 
in the heavens, for when we speak of the position of 
the heavenly bodies we mean their position as seen 
from the earth. Thus we say that the sun rises and 
sets, when it is the movement of the earth on her axis 
that produces this result, and that the planets are in 
conjunction with each other when in reality they are 
millions of miles apart. 


In describing the planets, we always refer to their po- 
sition in the heavens as seen from the earth. Saturn 
and Jupiter were close to the sun in the month of May, | 
passed from his eastern to his western side, and were 
then too near him to be seen. They have since moved | 
far enough away to be visible in the morning sky be- 
fore sunrise, and will continue to increase their distance 





| reach opposition, Saturn in November and Jupiter in 


from the sun, and to approach the earth until they 
December. They will then in like manner pass to the 
sun's eastern side, become evening stars and repeat 
| the same process in reversed order until the y reach con- 
junction again. 

It will be easy to follow the track of the outer plan- 





| per 


; onarun. 








ets when this simple ‘law of their movements is once 
impressed upon the memory. Saturn and Jupiter are 
now brilliant illustrations as they rise earlier and in- 
crease in size and brightness while drawing nearer to 
the earth. 

Saturn, during the last week in June, will rise about 
two o’clock. He must be looked for seven degrees south 
of the point where the sun rises, and will be known by 
his pale, steady light, as well as by forming a triangle 
with the Pleiades and Aldebaran, being afew degrees 
west of them. Jupiter will rise soon after three o’clock, 
one degree south of the sunrise point and a few degrees 
east of Aldebaran. He is much the larger of the 
two planets and will be recognized ata glance. They 
wfll be so far from the sun by the last of July, that Sat- 
urn will rise at midnight and Jupiter an hour after. 
‘Those who watch the starlit sky during the silent hours 
when darkness shrouds the earth will find that these 
beaming planets are the fairest gems in Night’s starry 
crown. 

——_-—_—_+@» —_——— 


For the Companion. 


THE FIRST PARTY. 


“Tt was just lovely, mamma, and my dr 
Was much the prettiest there, the boy 
They said, too, that I looked—my best. 
The se ripbons suited me. You see that red 
You did not fancy lighted up so well. 
Somebody told me I was quite a belle. 





ll said; 
t guess 





“L wish you didn’t want me to wear white, 
With just a flower or two. Rose wears such ae 
They're so old-fashioned. She was such a fright 
I wish that | had fifty diamond rings— 
I'd wear them all atonce! I'd almost paint 
Before I'd look like Rose. She's such a saint.” 


“I thought you were the best of friends.” “We are— 
Only we hate each other! That is what 

The best of friends do—in our school. How far 
Away you look. Forgive me. I forgot. 

I've made you sad. /°l2 love the whole world too, 

I guess, mamma—when I'm as old as you! 


“Why don’t you listen,mamma? You must be 
Thinking of Adam. Here's a bud he gave 
You once in Eden—shut up here, you see, 
In this old book.” ‘That grew upon a grave.” 
“Oh! FU not touch it then, I wish that pearls 
Would grow on trees—but not for other girls. 


“Now, mamina, please to hear me to the end. 
The handsomest of all the boys last night 

Looked like that picture of—your brother's friend. 
Ife hardly spoke to Rose. Oh, ne not quite 

An angel yet shall be, I suppose, 

Sometime, [’'m glad he hardly spoke to Rose. 


“IT wonder, mamma, did you ever go 
To a first party. And what did you wear? 

How odd you must have looked! — But tell me, hag. 
About your dress How many girls were ther 
“Fifty, perhaps.” o The re were some boys, I gues . 
“Yes, there was one.” “And he was handsome ?” * Ye es.” 


“Where is he now, do you think?” “I do not know. 
(In some sweet fore is “n Country, it may be, 
Among the palins.” ight have w Titten, hat 
nall these yed innot write.” “I se 
What a strange pi Fifty girls—oh dear! 
And one boy—and he couldi't write! How queer!” 
Mrs. JOHN J. PIATT. 


+<@> ——_— 
FOLLOWED BY WOLVES. 

Joe Magoffin was an unsophisticated young man; 
and when a sly old hunter told him that if he rubbed 
assafvetida on his boots when he went out wolf-shoot- 
ing, he would be sure to find all the game he wanted, 
he remembered the suggestion and acted upon it at 
the very first opportunity. His next hunt was with a 
winter party on an island in the Missouri River, where 
multitudes of wolves harbored, making raids every day 
on the deer, whose meat was the settlers’ chief depend- 
ence. The party divided after reaching the hunting- 
ground, intending to surround it, an arrangement which 
at first separated each man from his companions. 












Magoffin had rubbed his boots with assafwtida and 
walked on with gun ready, in full expectation of plenty 
of game. He soon saw a large wolf trotting along the 
path he had just traversed, with its nose to the ground. 
A moment after another wolf and then a third were seen 
pursuing the same course some distance behind. 

Joe became uneasy. His first impulse was to scam- 

forward and join his companions, but when he 
thought of the jeers and jests Se would meet, he re- 
solved to stand his ground. When the foremost wolf 
had approached within thirty paces of him, he levelled 
his musket and fired. ‘The wolf leaped up and sank 
dying on the snow. 

“Well, I’ve floored you, ~ how,” said Joe, and he 
hurriedly reloaded his gun. But the other wolves, so 
far from being alarmed at the fate of their comrade, 
seemed to quicken their pace towards Joe. 

“Confound ’em! There’s too many of ’em,”” he mut- 
tered, as he saw several others advancing towards him. 

“But Pl settle your account!” he continued, taking 
aim at the foremost and killing him in his tracks. Still 
the others advanced. Joe had no time to load his gun 
again. 

“I'll get out of this,’ he concluded, starting forward 
Horrors! There were two huge wolves just 
ahead of him—and they were coming to meet him. 

“Pl run be again,’’? muttered Joe; but by the time 
he had taken forty steps he began to find himself sur- 
rounded by the animals, and was glad to climb a tree. 
After reaching a large limb that put out from the trunk 
some fifteen feet above the snow, he paused and pant- 
ingly surveyed his assailants. There were now no less 
than twenty wolves in sight, and several were at the 





root of the tree yelping at him 


Joe was so frightened that he loaded his gun twice 
before he knew what he was about, and then he dared 
not fire it for fear it would kick him off the tree. He 
had no screw on his ramrod to draw the extra charge, 
and there was nothing to do but sit still and count the 
wolves—and reproach the man who told him to put as- 
safiwtida on his boots. 

At last he could endure it no longer, and tying him- 
self to the tree with a stout leather string, he pointed 
his musket at the crowd of wolves below him and fired 
into their very midst. 

Fortunate it was for Joe that he had tied himself to 
the tree. The recoil of his double-charged gun un- 
seated him from the limb he had rested on, and left him 
dangling by one arm, his boots within six feet of the 
surface of the snow. 

“Help! Help!” he screamed, drawing up his legs as 
the wolves darted undeg him, snapping their teeth. 
“Help! help!” as they whirled round again, almost 
| lay ing hold of him. 

His ery was heard and soon several sharp reports 


| Pk near, and four or five wolves howled and fell. 


The rest hesitated, their eyes glistening and fixed on 
Joe's auspended boots. 

“Quick! quick! for mercy’s sake! I can’t pull up my 
legs any more!” cried the frightened fellow. 

Again the guns were discharged with deadly effect, 
and the surviving wolves ran off precipitately and dis- 
appeared among the bushes.—Adventures in the West- 
ern Wilderness. 


+> 
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JACKSON’S PRONUNCIATION, 

Men who make their mark have the ability to stand 
alone. When criticised and opposed they stick to their 
own convictions. ‘Mr. Grant is a very obstinate man,” 
Mrs. Grant is reported to have said to sundry gentle- 
men who had solicited her aid to bring over her hus. 
band to their views. Nevertheless, Gen. Grant’s obsti- 
nacy did the country good service during the war. He 
frequently was forced to stand alone, until events justi- 
fied his position. 





Gen. Jackson was also one of those obstinate per- 
sons, Whose force of will and perseverance make them 
leaders of men. Self-educated men, who have struggled 


| to obtain their position, are usually sensitive when in 


the presence of scholars, But Jackson was always 








self-reliant and self-respecting, no matter who was pres- 
ent. An anecdote illustrates this trait. 

He never shook off certain peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, which he had acquired in childhood. The word 
development, for example, he would pronounce as 
though it were written devil-ope-ment. 

One day, during his Presidency, he was conversing 
with a foreign minister. The gentleman, though not 
anEnglishman, had been educated in England, and 
prided himself upon his correct pronunciation of its 

“Devel-ope-ment,” said Gen. Jackson, thereby caus- 
ing the minister to raise his eyebrows and to pronounce 
the word correctly. The President, apparently not no- 
ticing the impolite correction, again said, ‘‘devil-ope- 
ment.” 

Again the minister repeated the word with its proper 
accent, saying with emphasis, ‘‘de-ve/-opment.” 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Dash. You may call it de-ve/-op- 
ment, if you please; but I say devil-ope-ment, and will 
say devil-ope-ment, as long as I revere the memory of 
good old Dr. Waddell!” referring to a former respected 
teacher. 

The anecdote is a graphic illustration of two traits 
which marked Gen. Jackson. He feared the face of no 
man, and he allowed no one to push him from a posi- 
tion he had taken. Few men so imperfectly educated 
as was Gen. Jackson would have had the courage to 
adhere to a false pronunciation in the face of a scholar 
who corrected him. 

Of course, an obstinate, wrong-headed man is liable 
to make serious blunders. But that risk is compensated 
for by this fact: no man accomplishes much who has 
not stubborn resolution, and having a high standard 
does not stubbornly endeavor to attain it. 





+e 
FRIGHTENED THE WOMEN. 

One Sunday morning, a few years ago, the congrega- 
tion of the First Parish Church, Roxbury, were started 
to their feet by secing smoke ascending from the regis- 
ters. A panic would have occurred but for Com. Win- 
slow, of Aearsarge fame. In the forcible diction of the 
sailor, he ordered them to keep their seats, or he would 
—do terrible things. When the excitement had subsid- 
ed, the audience pardoned the officer’s language on ac- 
count of its effects in preventing disaster. The Mercu- 
ry tells a funny story which exhibits a deacon calming 
an excited congregation, whose nerves were excited by 
a mouse and a dog: 


“Deacon,” said Mr. Smith, his pastor, as they were 
putting on their over-shoes, after the evening service, 
‘‘your presence of mind this morning was wonderful, 
worthy of asoldier, sir.’ 

This will show you what the deacon did. 

Little Charity Brown was five years old, and did not 
wish to go to church that morning. But Mrs. Brown 
would go. Charity was at last coaxed into obedience 
and good temper by her mother’s permitting her to take 
her little pet terrier in with her. 

So Charity walked into the pew, hiding the terrier 
under her cloak. It was just in the middle of the ser- 
mon, when Charity was fast asleep, that a mouse ran 
under the pew. 

Out dashed the dog, up the aisle, yelping in pursuit 
of the inoffensive church mouse. Charity began to cry, 
and the female members of the congregation began to 
be disturbed. 

“It’s nothing,” said one of the elders, in a reassuring 
tone; ‘nothing only a mouse !”’ 

“Oh! Oh! a mouse! Oh! my!” cried the ladies. 
Several even tried to jump up on the pew seats. 

Parson Smith kept right on with his sermon, but his 
voice began to falter, and he would inevitably have 
burst out into an unclerical laugh had not the deacon 
seized the bag in which contributions were taken up 
and artfully slipped it over the terrier’s head, as he 
stood barking under the pulpit. 

“It’s all right,” he said, as he walked toward the 
door. ‘The dog has the mouse, and I have the dog.”’ 

The service went on, but little Charity Brown will 
not be taken to church again until she is older. 





——— 
CAMEL-RIDING. 

On the Western plains, when the “boys” wish a little 
amusement with a ‘‘tender-foot,” as a newcomer is 
called, they mount him on a breaking horse. The fun 
lies in seeing him illustrate the nursery doggerel, “Now 
you go up, now you go down.” Judging from the fol- 
lowing narrative of an Egyptian traveller's experience 
in riding a camel, the Arabs also have much fun in see- 
ing a “‘tender-foot”’ riding a camel for the first time: 


Mounting the camel is not difficult, but it has some 
sweet surprises for the novice. The camel lies upon 
the ground with all his legs shut up under him like a 
jackknife. You seat yourself in the broad saddle, and 
cross your legs in front of the pommel. 

Before you are ready, something like a private earth. 
quake begins under you. The camel raises his hind- 
quarters suddenly, and throws you over upon his neck; 
and, before you recover from that, he straightens up his 
knees and gives you a jerk over his tail; and, while you 
are not at ail certain what has happened, he begins to 
move off with that dislocated walk which sets you into 
a see-saw motion, a waving backward and forward 
in the capacious saddle. 

Not having a hinged back for this movement, you 
lash the beast with your koorbash to make him change 
his gait. He is nothing loth to do it, and at once starts 
into a high trot, which sends you a foot into the air at 
every step, rolls you from side to side, drives your 
backbone into your brain, and makes castanets of your 
teeth. 

Capital exercise. When you have enough of it you 
pull up, and humbly inquire what is the heathen meth- 
od of riding a dromedary. 

It is simple enough. Shake the loose halter-rope (he 
has neither bridle nor bit) against his neck as you swing 
the whip, and the animal at once swings into an easy 
pace, like that of a rocking-horse, 

But everything depends upon the camel. I happened 
to mount one that it was a pleasure to ride, after I 
brought him to the proper gait. We sailed along over 
the smooth sand, with level keel, and on cushioned feet. 
But it is hard work for the camel, this constant planting 
of his spongy feet in the yielding sand. 
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“SAY, LOOK-A-HERE.” 

Marked peculiarities of speech, as a general rule, are 
found only in the conversation of the uneducated. In 
our country, at least, intelligent people of all sections 
have nearly the same pronunciation. But among cer- 
tain classes the sectional peculiarity prevails. A writer 
in Lippincott’s Magazine gives the following dialogue 
between a husband, who was a rough, and his wife, in 
Baltimore : 





“Say, looggayurr, wurrbowtz d’s she live at?” 

“Oh, not fur. Jist fupy urr’n Faitstrit [Fayette Street], 
next to the church.’ 

“Ye don’t call that fur, don’t ye? W’y, Bawltmer- 
strit’s”” (Baltimore Street) ‘‘a graiddle” (great deal) 
“fu’ther’n I want to lug all that air truck. Say, wurr. 
bowtz my overcoat got to? Some person’s went ’n hid 
%.”* 

“No, some person aint went an’ hid it, nuther. Ef 
ye’d a’ went an’ looked wurr ye ought to look, out’n 
the passidge”’ (hall) “‘behind the steps”’ (stairs) ‘‘ye’ d 
a’ found it a-hangin’ up on the nail. Ye jis’ takes an’ 
chucks it down anywurz w’en ye comes in. W’y don’t 
ye jis’ take the bunn’l an’ go? °*Taint s "orful heavy.” 

“T aint never said it was heavy yit, am am I?’ 





“Well, ye talks like as ef it was.’ 

“I never, not wunst. Yurr, gimme the thin 
ye? Women is sich a norful bother! 
so much to say "bout nothin’.” 

And he slams the “‘frundoor” and goes off, 


» can’t 
They al’ays has 








JUNE 15, 1882. 






























































For the Companion. 
THE SILENT SEARCHERS. 
When the darkness of night has fallen, 
And the birds are fast asleep, 
An army of silent searchers 
From the dusky shadows creep; 
And over the quiet meadows 
Or amid the waving trees, 
They wander about with their tiny lamps 
That flash in the evening breeze. 
And this army of silent searchers, 
Each with his flickering light, 


You know golden-rod, don’t you, with its 
sprays of tiny flowers? At first, it all seems 
to you, but before long, you begin to sce that 


ureat 
some 
larger, but even then you will hardly believe me 


in this country, and that you can easily find 
twelve or fifteen here in New England. 

blossoms ; and tansy, whose flowers are also bright 
lace-like leaves, are all common in 
August. 

Wild roses have not quite gone. Do you chil- 
dren know how to make rose-cakes, of rose-leaves 
and sugar, nicely folded in a piece of brown paper 
under a flatiron over night, and ready to be eaten 
in the morning? Some children used to bury 
them, but we liked the flatiron way best. 

Perhaps some day you will find bright red card- 
inal-flowers growing near a brook, and will press 


July 





____THE YOUTH’S: con [PANTION. 


alike | 
plants are taller than others, and some flowers | 


when I tell you that there are nearly forty kinds | 


Then St. John’s wort, not so tall, but with larger | 


yellow, and yarrow, with its fine white bloom and | 
and | 











| them with their leaves, even though they will not | 
keep their color very well. 

Then you in the meadows orange-col- 
ored flowers, with shiny dark-brown centres, and a | 
hard name, rudbeckia. 

White clematis will be running over the fences, 
and if you wait until the blossoms have fallen, 
and pick the silky seed-vessels, they will grow gray | 
and feathery, and you can make pretty wreaths of | 
them to hang in the house. 

The tall milkweeds, that butterflies love, are in 
bloom in vacation-time. You will find them by 
the roadside, some with purplish-pink blossoms, 
once in a while red ones, and if you live farther 
west than New England, you will see them with 
bright orange flowers. 

Watch them when the great seed-vessels burst, 
and you will find some of the prettiest winged 
seeds in the world, that you can keep all winter if 
the wind does not blow on them, or for years un- 
der a glass case. Cc. M. H. 


will see 





Wanders about till the morning 
Has driven away the night. 

What treasures they may be seeking 
No man upon earth can know; 

Perhaps ’tis the home of the fairies 
Who lived in the long ago. 


For an ancient legend tells us 
That once, when the fairy king 
Had summoned his merry minstrels 
At the royal feast to sing, 
The moon, high over the tree-tops, 
With the stars refused to shine, 
And an army with tiny torches 
Was called from the oak and pine. 


And when, by the imps of darkness, 
The fairies were chased away, 
The army began its searching 
At the close of a dreary day ; 
Through all the years that have followed 
The seekers have searched the night, 
Piercing the gloom of the hours 





For the Companion. 


GOING TO MILL WITH FATHER. 



















With the flash of the magic light. 


Would you sce the magical army? 
Then come to the porch with me! 
Yonder among the hedges 
And near to the maple tree, 
Over the fields of clover 
And down in the river-damp, 
The fire-flies search till the morning, 
Each with his flickering lamp. 


Henry Riptey Dorr. 


——_-—__ -~@ 





For the Companion. 


WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER. 
iI. 

Pressing Flowers and Plants. 
Every one of you can have some flow- 

ers in summer. 

Even if you are in a city, with no gar- 
den, you can plant a few seeds in a box 
and set it in the window. 

When you go out to walk, you can find 
a few daisies and clover, if nothing else, 
a little way out of town, and when you 
spend a day in the country, you can bring 
in great handfuls of them. 

A book of pressed flowers is a pleasant 
thing to have. 

I have seen one that was made more 
than fifty years ago, and some of the 
flowers in it are still quite fresh. 

They were brought from famous places 
across the sea, but you will enjoy yours 
when you grow old, just as much as if you 
had gathered them in England or Scot- 
land. 

You will think, “These pansies grew in 
Aunt Anna’s front garden, and she gave 
them to me when I went to spend the 
day with her. This was one of the daisies 
that our Sunday school class carried at 
the June festival, and this water-lily came 
from the pond by grandpa’s old house, 
that was pulled down years ago.” 

If you are in the country even a little 
way out of town, you will find plenty of wild and 
field flowers. 

First, don’t forget clover, pink, white and yel- 
low, and if you have it in the garden or can find it 
where it has sown itself and grown wild, the tall 
melilot, or sweet clover, that will scent your book 
for years. 

Daisies are easy to press, if you take a little 
pains in flattening them so that they will lie open, 
with the white rays all around the yellow cen- 
tre. 

The mullein, with its high stalk, yellow flow- 
ers, and queer, thick gray leaves, which make Eng- 
lish gardeners raise it in their gardens and call it 
the American velvet-leaf, is one of the best plants 
for you. 

Another good one is the sumach, with its dark- 
red velvety berries, that pucker your mouth a lit- 
tle when you taste them, and are good for sore 
throat. Of course you need only a few leaves at 
the end of a branch. 

You may find, if you look in the open fields, the 
large red lily that opens at the top of a straight, 
stiff stem, and in the meadows the yellow ones 
that droop and nod, three or four at a time, from 
atall stalk. They like to grow near the white, 
feathery meadow-rue, and if I were you, I would 
put some of that on the next leaf. 

By the side of old stone walls you will find both 
the pink and white hardhack, or spirsea, which is 
a prettier name, and you will not have to go far 
before you see at least one of the yellow flowers 
that seem full of summer sunshine. 


Father and Bertie are going to mill, 
Bonny Bess canters away with a will, 
Over the meadow and under the bridge, 
Into the hollow and over the ridge, 
Come to the window and see how they go! 
Mother is waiting at home, you know. 


Into the hopper the miller-man 

Will pour the corn as fast as he can. 

Round and around will the great wheels turn, 
And the water will foam when the sharp teeth 


And into the bags will the sweet meal go, 
For mother is waiting at home, you know. 


2. 


churn, 


3. 
Father and Bertie are riding back, 
Bonny Bess flies o’er the level track. 


Dives like a 
bridge, 


swallow beneath 


pass, 
Swift as a shadow along the grass. 














Father and Bertie are at the gate; 
“T told you father was never late,” 

The good wife says as she beats the cuke 
And hiats the oven ready to bake 


When he made the wheels 
round, 

Mother was waiting 

And that’s why the miller hurried so. 


MARGARET E. 


merry 








For the Companion. 
PULLING CALLIE’S TOOTH. 


“That tooth must come out,” said mamma. 
Because, you see, it was loose, and there was a 
new tooth pushing right along behind it. 

“Tt’ll hu-urt!” said Callie, with a doleful quaver. 

“Not much, I guess,” answered mamma, cheer- 
fully. “Open your mouth, dear,” and she man- 
aged to tie a strong linen thread around the tooth 
before Callie shut her mouth again, tight. 

“I ca-ant have it pulled!” said she. 

“Very well,” said mamma, vexed a little, ‘‘you 
must keep the string around it until you can.” 

Then Callie’s trials began. Papa was going 
over to the village, and he said Callie might go 
with him. But how could she, with that awful 
string hanging out of her mouth ? 

“Maybe I can pull it, now,” said Callie. 
ten, mamma.” 

“One - two - three -four-five-six-seven-eight-nine- 
t-e-n,” counted mamma, with long pauses. 

“Oh, I can’t!” cried Callie. 

And she didn’t; and papa went to the village 
without her. 

It was almost Fourth of July, and there was to 
be a picnic in the grove, and Nannie Slater said 
her mother was going to make currant-pies; Cal- 
lie liked currant-pies above everything else, to eat. 

“But you can’t go to the picnic with that string,” 
said mamma. 

So, one day, Callie went out on the door-step 
and sat down to think it over. Joe was splitting 


“Count 





“T'll tell you how to pull it,” said he. 

“How ?” asked Callie. 

“Hitch it to the door-knob and then open the 
door,” said Joe. “If you’re ‘fraid ‘twill hurt, you 
needn’t open it but a little.” 

“Well, I will,” said Callie; and she tied one end 
of her “tooth-string” to the door-knob. But it 
wasn't a mite of use, 
door she walked right in atter it. 
an to laugh. 

“T guess I'll get a drink of water,” said he. He 
went in, and pretty soon le wanted to come out 
again. 

“Go e-easy ! 0-oh!” screamed Callie. 

But Joe didn’t goa bit casy. He banged the 
door open so quick that Callie couldn’t keep up 
with it. And there hung her tooth on the door- 
knob. 

“What made you ?” she demanded, and she sat 
down to cry about it. But when she found it 
didn’t bleed the least mite, nor hurt any, she be- 
gan to laugh instead. 

“Anyway, now I can go to the picnic and have 
some currant-pie,” she said; “and that’s one com- 
fort.” A. Co 


Joe’s eyes beg 


—@—————— 
Our little Bertie, when about three years old, 


said, “Why, slice looks white ; 


pose ?” 


” 


in these potatoes ? 





wood in the yard. Joe was papa’s chore-boy. 


“’Cause I felt a smell of it in my mouth.” 





Climbs like a squirrel the stony ridge, 


Haste to the window and see them 







The yellow meal that the miller ground 


at home, you know, 


SANGSTER. 


for when she opened the | 


on being asked how his Aunt Theresa looked, 
how do you sup- 


Another time, at breakfast, eating warmed-up | 
potatoes, he asked, “Mamma, did you put butter 
and being asked why, said, 






NUTS TO 


oh CE 


) CRACK } 


wor"o 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
se © a ee Se 
e <& © «© @ © 
° * ° * 
° a oe 
‘ ° 7 ° * 
. * ° ® 
oS * 
ACROSS. 


1, A bank to keep water for a mill. 

2, A body of travelling pilgrims or travellers, 
3, Images. 

4, Regulates. 

5, Coverings on the inside, 

6, To discuss. 

7, A character in Shakespeare's “Hamlet.” 


DIAGONALS, 
~ to right—A battle fought on Jan. 4, 


the 185 
Right to left—A battle fought on Jan. 14, 
180 CYRIL DEANE. 
2 
QUOTATION FROM LOWELL’S POEMS. 


1, (Word) transposed, is expected in the 
Northe ‘rn States every year in January! 
2, Transposed, is a musical syllable. 

Transposed, is a bone. 
: Transpose d, is a word for the 
ame 
5, 6, Name of a king who was lame, 
7, Is 17,280 half seconds. 
8, Sometimes denotes a state of being mixed. 
9, A month named for a Latin div — 


E. L. E. 
3. 
REMOVALS, 


Remove a letter from to damage, and leave 
to habituate ; from a joyous outery, and leave 
to close; from a bird—the flesh of whieh is 
valued for food—and leave a rustic; from a 
measure, and leave a well; from an alloy of 
tin, lead, and some other metal, and leave a 
man’s name; from quietness of mind, and 
leave astep; from a fatal epidemic disease, 
and leave a fondling; from to unite by inter- 
weaving, and leave a delicious fruit; from a 
song of praise and triumph, and leave the god 
of shepherds; fi a short-sighted person, 
and leave to be very stupid, 


last in 








Place the removed letters in order and they 
will give the name of a great reformer, who, 
if he had lived till the 17th of June, 1881, 
would have been 178 years old. 

HARTFORD. 
4. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in battle, but not in fight; 

My second in valley, but not in height; 
third is in chieftain, but not in brave; 
fourth is in torrent, but notin wave; 
fifth is in thunder, but not in roar 

sixth is in knowledge, but not in lore 4 
seventh in timber, but not in wood; 
¢ighth is in evil, but not in good; 

ninth isin china, but not in brass; 
tenth is in matin, but not in mass ; 
eleventh in story, but not in tale; 
twelfth is in forest, but not in dale; 
thirteenth in parlor, but not in hall; 
My fourteenth in concert, but not in ball. 
My whole is a poct of world-wide fame,— 
Come, join in his praises, and guess his name, 
M. Cc. D. 


£< 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Books for Young People. 
1, On Morrofee Moor, by 
Hegyn Gorham. 
2, “Pretty Cossy Scyge and the General,” 
by Zuette Shappt Shillaber. 


Mrs. Christina 


go : - “Baby Nogie,” by Archer Suyden War- 
ae, 
4, “Old Richard Amaiban,” by Milward 
Mouflin. 
5, “Aster: or, The Dutch Dog,”’ by Hope 
Psyam. 
6. 
WHERE DO I COME FROM? 


This puzzle may be played as a social game. One 
| player says,—I come from A, with a shipload of rubies 
| and ivory. Another says,—B—brandy and wine. And 

80 on in alphabetic: al order, the letter being the initial of 
the port, town or country where the cargo is shipped or 
produced. C—riceand porcelain. D—fine steel blades. 
K—turkey red. F—oranges. G—pepper and coffee. 
1I—flowers and flower-seeds. I—currants. J—beauti- 


| ful sea-shells. K—carpets. L—books. M—cotton goods. 
N—coal. O—wheat. P—silks and perfumes. Q— 
slaves. R—butter and cheese. S—lumber and furs. 


T—saffron and — h_ feathers. U—tallow and wool. 
| V—cocoa. X—Ilemons and dates. Y—tea 
and varnish. Z—_bat ananas and silver. 


7. 


CHARADE, 





My first is in the skies; 
My second is in the ocean; 
My whole, at evening, flies 
Vith a curious, circling motion. 


CONUNDRUMS, 


Why isa cat on its hind legs like the great Fall of 
Niagara? Because it is a cat-erect 





If a load of coal comes to seven i, what will a 
cord of wood come to? It comes to ashes. 

Who introduced salt pork into the navy? 
when he took Ham in the ark. 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thunder-eloud? 
Because it is continually light’ning. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Juno, Ino, Helena, Io, Nox, Lethe, 
Themis, Erebos, Echo. 
2. JerusaleM, OdessA, HarfleuR,Northwi€, Chica- 
O, AesoP, BorodinO, O’ConneL, TassO. Jnitials— 
Jobn Cabot. Finals—Marco Polo. 
3. Dickens, (died June 9th). 
4. Sugar, tamarinds, rice, almonds, wine, bread-fruit, 
emerald, rum, raisins, yam, figs, ebony, sago, tea, ipe- 
cacus _ vermicelli, arrow-root, lemon—Strawbe rry 
festiva 
| 6. wW hen a man's a- shaving he's thinner than lath, 
| 
' 


Noah, 









Poseidon 





No matter how heavy a body he bath, 
6. Ragamuffin (Rag-a-muffin). 








| 
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For the Companion, 


DOES VACCINATION PROTECT? 





Some persuns stoutly oppose vaccination. Opposition 
to it has had much to do with the great spread of small. 
pox during the past year. 
both a minister and a physician, who had signalized 
themselves by ardent opposition to vaccination, have 
The following 
figures—and there are many more of the same charac- 


The significant fact that 


since died of small-pox, illustrates this. 


ter—are conclusive on the subject, it being premised 
that in not a few cases, vaccination is not properly per. | 
formed, and in others the virus is not good, 

From 1728 to 1757, of each thousand of population in 
London, cighteen died of small-pox annually. On the 
other hand, from 1837 to 1879, only a little over four 
died from this disease. After compulsory vaccination 
was introduced into England and Wales, the rate fell 
more than one-half from what it had been when the 





people were allowed to do as they pleased in the mat- 
Children, especially, felt the benefit of the com- 
pulsory law, their mortality from 
thereby reduced from sixty-nine per cent. of the total 
Of several thousand 
persons sent to the London small-pox hospitals, during 


ter. 
small-pox being 
to thirteen,—more than fivefold. 


the space of three years, while over forty-four per cent. 
of the unvaccinated among them died, less than nine 
per cent. died of the vaccinated. 
In the English army and navy vaccination is compul- 
sory. 
navy. But in 1878 there were only nine cases among 
46,400 seamen. 
age, but one case a year among 80,000 soldiers. 
lessened the mortality 


Formerly small-pox at times used to cripple the 
In the army there is now, on the aver- 


As compulsory vaccination 
one half, so vaccination is almost stamping out the dis- 
For many 
years there has not been an instance in which the re- 


ease where it can be properly enforced. 


vaccinated attendants on over forty thousand cases of 
small-pox have taken the disease. 
> 
COMETS AND THE EARTH. 

Those whose nerves have been disturbed by the pos- 
sible contingency of a comet's striking the earth may 
find the following extract from Prof. 
“Popular Astronomy” an anodyne: The question is | 
frequently asked, he says, What would be the effect if 
a comet should strike the earth? This would depend 
upon what sort of a comet it was, and what part of the 
The earth 
might pass through the tail of the largest comet with- 
out the slightest effect being produced, the tail being so 
thin and airy that a million miles’ thickness of it looks 
only like gauze in the sunlight. It is not at all unlike- 
ly that such a thing may have happened without ever 
being noticed. 


Newcombe’s 


comet came in contact with our planet. 


A passage through a telescopic comet would be ac- 
companied by a brilliant meteoric shower, probably a 
far more brilliant one than has ever been recorded. No 
more serious danger would be encountered than that 
arising from a possible fall of meteorites. 

But a collision between the nucleus of a large comet 
and the earth might be a serious matter. If, as Prof. | 
Peirce supposes, the nucleus is a solid body of metallic | 
density, many miles in diameter, the effect where the | 
comet struck would be terrific beyond conception. 

At the first contact in the upper regions of the atmos. | 
phere, the whole heavens would be illuminated with a 
resplendence beyond that of a thousand suns, the sky 
radiating a light which would blind every eye that be- 
held it and a heat which would melt the hardest rocks. 

A few seconds ofthis, while the huge body was pass- 
ing through the atmosphere, and the collision at the 
earth's surface would in an instant reduce everything 
there existing to fiery vapor, and bury it miles deep in 
the solid earth. 

Happily, the chances of such a calamity are so mi- 
nute that they need not cause the slightest uneasiness. 

So small is the earth in comparison with the celestial 
spaces that, if one should shut his eyes and fire a gun 
at random in the air, the chance of bringing down a 
bird would be better than that of a comet of any kind 
striking the earth. 





+> 
PAT’S POLITENESS. 

Politeness begets politeness, is the moral of this anee- 
dote. Ina railroad car on the Pittsburg and Lake Erie | 
Railroad, the seats were all full except one, which was | 
occupied by a pleasant-looking Lrishman, and at Beaver 
a couple of evidently well-bred and intelligent young 
ladies came in to procure seats. 








Seeing none vacant, they were about going into the | remonstrated with the lady, who, still more horrified at 
next car, when Patrick arose hastily and offered them | her mistake, said she understood him to ask if she was 
| on her way to Hudson, where she lived. 


his seat with evident pleasure. 


| romping, for baboon children dearly love to romp. 


| car, and addressing the wailing throng of women and 
| children around him, said,— 


THE YOUTH’S 
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“But you will have no seat for yourself,” responded | 
one of the young ladics with a smile, hesitating, with 
true politeness, to accept it. ' ’ ; 

‘“‘Niver mind that!” said the gallant Hibernian, “Td 
ride upon a cow-catcher to New York for a smile from 
such jintlemanly ladies.” 


/~ 
IN THEIR TENT. 


Few men ever had a grizzly bear treading on their 
legs, and lived to tell the story. Yet, according to a 
story told by an English member of Parliament, who 
made a sporting tour through the West, this actually 
happened to a hunter named Bennett. He and his two 
partners were trapping in the Rocky Mouptains. Hav- 
ing secured a number of pelts, one of the men went to 
the nearest trading-post to sell them and bring back 
necessary stores. 

T'wo or three nights after his departure, the camp 
was visited by a bear. The hunters had three tame 
beavers, which the bear took away, and also a quantity 
of meat. Thinking that the animal would probably re- 
turn to seek for more spoil, they set a trap. Half an 
antelope’s carcass was pinned to the ground, a string 
stretched around it and fastened to the trigger of a 
loaded rifle pointed at the bait. 

Some time in the night, the two hunters, who were 
sleeping in their tent, were awoke by the discharge of 
the rifle. On going outside, they found the cub of a 
grizzly bear lying dead. Resetting the trap, they fool- 
ishly pulled the dead cub inside of the tent, and turned 
in again. It was not long before they were aroused 
by the she-bear, who had followed the scent into the 
tent, and had found its cub dead. 

Her distress was great. She fondled the dead body, 
licked it and whined over it. The hunters scarcely 
dared breathe, much less stir, though the bear, in her 
movements, trod on their legs and feet. When she left 
the tent, they frantically climbed the nearest tree. She 
soon returned and remained so logg that the men, 
whose only clothing was their shirts, and the night be- 
ing bitterly cold, were nearly frozen, When she again 
retired they descended, lighted a fire, declaring that 
they wouldn’t freeze to death for all the bears in the 
mountains. Fortunately, the bear did not again visit 
the camp. 


A LAZY ROBBER. 


The fish-hawk, with an eye to breakfast, catches a 
fish and flies towards his nest. An eagle, who can’t 
fish but can steal, has watched the fisherman’s success. 
Pouncing upon the hawk, whose fright causes him to 
drop the fish, the eagle seizes it, and bearing it to his 
eyric, eats it at his leisure. The Philadelphia Times 
tells an incident which exhibits an old baboon as rob- 
bing in a similar fashion: 


One day, Bishop Colenso was walking along the 
Donga River, in South Africa, when he saw a number 
of baboons sunning themselves in a little hollow of the 
ground. 

The baboons lay upon their backs and their eyes 
were half-closed. Two or three of the young baboons 
were at some distance from the old ones, playing and 


By-and-by one of the young ones, turning up a stone, 
lit upon a particularly fine and fat scorpion, which, 
with a scared glance round at his elders, he seized and 
popped into his mouth, having first pinched off the 
sting. 

He at once proceeded to turn the stone over again 
with great pains, as though in further unsuccessful 
search for scorpions. 

He had not escaped notice, however, for down the 
gully in a sluggish roll came a great baboon, who seized 
the young one by the scruff of his neck, shaking him 
vigorously until the plump morsel dropped from his 
pouch. 

Having gobbled this up, the elder baboon at once re- 
gained his lounge, and all went on as before in the 
sleepy hollow. 








> 
HER LOST FATHER. 

A “burning mine” is always one of the terrible con- 
tingencies in the hard life of the men who dig our coal 
for us. A Pennsylvania paper relates this heart-rend- 
ing incident of the Midlothian Mine horror last winter. 
After the mouth of the burning mine had been kept 
open as long as possible, Supt. Dodds mounted a coal 


“My poor friends, it grieves me to have to state to 
you that for the present our search for the bodies of 
those you know and loved will have to be abandoned. 
You know what fire in a coal mine means, and it may 
take months of watching to subdue it. We will close 
the pit now.” 

The speaker's voice quivered with emotion. When 
he finished a beautiful little girl of fourteen years, An- 
nie Crowder, the only daughter of one of the victims, 
uttered a piercing scream and rushed to the mouth of 
the pit, erying,— 

“Oh, do not leave my dear papa to burn down there. 
Let me get into the cage and go down after him. Let 
me save him.”’ 

The strong arms of the miners held her back as the 
fragile thing tried to make her way to the cage, and 
more than one blackened face was made blacker as the 
hand went up to wipe away the tears. Men sobbed 
aloud and turned away to conceal their emotion. The | 
little girl, finding her progress barred, swooned at the 
mouth of the pit. 

+ oo 


WHAT HE HADN’T GOT. 





The Indianapolis Sentinel tells how one purse-proud | 
sou of Plutus had the conceit taken out of him, A | 
man who had great wealth was very proud of his pos- | 
sessions, and frequently showed his ill-breeding by 
speaking of his riches in a conceited manner. 


One day, he had an old Irishman working for him, 
and he went out to oversee the job. He looked at Pat 
a minute, hard at work, and said,— | 

“Well, Pat, it is good to be rich, aint it?” | 

“Yis, sur,”’ said Pat, who had the wit of his nation. 

“T am rich, very rich, Pat.” 

“Yis, sur.” 

“T own lands and houses 
railroads and—and—and"’— 

“Yis, sur,” said Pat, shovelling away. 

“And what is it, Pat, that I haven't got?” 

* “Not a bit av sinse, sur,’’ returned Pat, as he picked 
up his wheelbarrow and trundled it off full of dirt; and | 
the rich man went into the house and sat down behind 
the door. 


and bonds and stocks and 


ins 
SHOCKED. 

Many of the amusing incidents of life arise from mis- 
understandings. For instance: A good old preacher of | 
the Methodist persuasion officiated one day at a funeral 
in Massachusetts, and at the close had a word of inqui- | 
ry and advice, as is the local custom, with many of the 
audience. 





Among other persons, he approached a lady, a stran- 
ger to him, who was visiting in the neighborhood, and 
after shaking hands, asked her if she was on the way 
to heaven. 

“Yes,” she promptly answered; “and if you come 
that way, I should be pleased to have you call.” 

The good old man, horrified at such seeming levity, 
turned away without reply, when a friend sitting near 
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The above cut represents a new musical instrument which must attract the attention of the world. 

Its construction and operation are so simple that a child can comprehend and play it, and yet the critical and 
ingenious artist cannot but admire its novelty, its musical effects and beauty. 
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For the Companion, 


A SKETCH FROM MEMORY. 


Llove the door where cottage-roses twine, 
For they recall the scenes of fleeted days— 
The scenes of merry childhood’s joyous plays, 
And many a tender thought of old lang syne. 
Oh, I remember that dear home of mine, 
With all its quiet and old-fashioned ways! 
Low in the sunny vale it meets my gaze, 
Wrapped in the fold of many a loving vine. 
Oh, L remember how the blossoms hung 
About the door, and how the wooing breeze 
Made whisper there, and how the robin sung 
Around the windows in the rustling trees, 
And how the very air with music rung, 
So full of Nature’s pure, sweet harmonies, 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


+> 





For the Companion. 


AUNT TILDA’S “‘CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS.” 

“Now look heah, Chris, you jest hot-foot it to 
Stanley wid dese yere eggs. Dey tells me eggs is 
twenty-five cents a dozen, and here's four dozen in 
de basket. Look heah, boy, ef you doesn’t bring 
me de full price, one dollar, I’ll gib you a connip- 
tion fit.” 

Now Mrs. Tilda Ann Simmons (she always in- 
sisted upon her full name) had made what she 
called a “conniption fit” a terror to her Christo- 
pher Columbus. She was, like many of her race, 
a disciplinarian of the strictest type. 

Before the war she had ruled in her mistress’s 
nursery, and if the truth must be told, held a very 
tight rein over that mistress herself, who was a 
little, mild, indolent woman. But now the glory 
of that kingdom had forever departed, and her 
only subjects were Chris and his father, Jerry 
Simmons, a quict hen-pecked individual. 

But the smaller her kingdom became, the more 
stringent were her laws, until Christopher and his 
father at times conferred seriously upon the ad- 
visability of running away into some far distant 
country. 

“Now mind,” continued Mrs. Tilda Ann, “mind, 
Chris, dat you don’t git to fitin’ in de streets, and 
hurtin’ somebody.” 

Chris had never had a straight up-and-down 
fight in his whole life, but it pleased his mamma 
to treat him as one who was always thirsting for 
somebody’s blood. Somehow she had persuaded 
herself that it was only through her ceaseless vig- 
ilance that he had been kept from a murderer’s 
fate. 

“Yes’m,” answered Chris, standing on one foot, 
and twisting his long legs around each other in a 
most singular and intricate fashion. 

“Wot you standin’ on one foot fur, like a chick- 
en on de roost? Ontangle dem pipe-stem legs ’fore 
you smashes up my eggs. Now mind wot I tells 
you. Gita dollar fur dem eggs; don’t go to fitin’ 
in de streets, and don’t you go nigh de garrison 
and de sojers.” 

Stanley was a garrison town, and another 
marked peculiarity of Mrs. Tilda Ann’s was her 
terror of ‘de sojers.” A ravening lion on her path 
would have been met with less trepidation than 
one of the “‘blue coats,” as she called them. 

Once, during the war, she had been put in the 
guard-house for abusive and intemperate language 
to the colonel of a New York regiment, one of 
whose men had stolen a turkey from her. 

In fact, she accused the dignified commander 
himself of having purloined the fowl, and then 
gobbled it up, and she was not very choice in her 
language on the occasion. 

The men, finding that one or two things in the 
world had terrors for her, played some of their 
rough jokes on her, and they left on her memory 
an abiding sense of dread. 

Christopher Columbus marched off with a de- 
lightful sense of freedom. It was hard to tell his 
exact age, with his long, slim legs and a little, 
round, weak face that might have belonged to a 
child of eight years, perched up above stilts. Mrs. 
Tilda called him nineteen, and said that his legs 
had run away with his brains, and perhaps she 
was right. 

But he was very happy after his fashion that 
day, and sauntered leisurely along the road. 
Stanley was not more than three-quarters of a 
mile from where he lived, and he didn’t see the 
use of hurrying. In fact, he had never seen the 
use of hurry or speed in his life. 

His mother was a steam-engine, and Chris 
thought one in the family was enough. 

When Stanley was reached his steps grew slow- 
er. There was so much new to seein town. Flam- 
ing posters for a coming circus were posted on the 
walls, and Chris stood before one transfixed with 
ecstasy. He had never secn anything so magnifi- 
cent in his life as the pictures. Eggs and every- 
thing else were entirely forgotten. 

“Hi, Chris! dat you, boy ?” woke him with a 
start from his absorbed study. 

“Hi, Sam Perkins, how you do!” he answered, 
grinning at a little wiry mulatto boy who was 
standing beside him. 

Sam was a street gamin ready for any mischief, 
and full of all possibilities which might develop it. 

“Tought Aunt Tilda was 'fraid to let you come 





The little seamp was quite familiar with Mrs. 
Tilda’s peculiar views on the subject of the mili- 
tary. 

“She tole me not to go nigh ’em. 
to sell dese eggs, four dozen ob ’em.” 

“Sellin’ eggs, eh?” Sam peeped in the basket. 
“Wot you reckon to git fur ‘em ?” 

“She said I wasn’t to take less dan twenty-five 
cents.” 

“Twenty-five cents!” exclaimed Sam; “git out, 
boy, you don’t know nuffin. Lemme look at dem 
eggs again.” 

He snatched the basket from Chris’s hand, and 
like a flash was down the street and had entered 
a little yard about a square off. 

Chris followed leisurely, supposing that Sam 
Perkins would be waiting for him arounc the cor- 
ner. Thinking thus he lounged up to the gate 
and opening it, proceeded up the brick walk which 
led to the steps, and stood there patiently waiting. 


She sont me 
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| rather disconcerted him. But he walked on in the 
hope that he might overtake Chris. 

Before long he heard a rumbling sound behind 
him, and turning he saw old Uncle Jake seated in 
his rickety wagon. 

“Hi, Uncle Jake!” cried Sam, “is you gwine by 
de house ob Aunt Tilda ?”’ 

“T ’spects I am,” replied Uncle Jake, eying | 
Sam suspiciously. ‘What you want?” 

“T wish you'd fotch her dese eggs. I got ‘em 
from Chris and I can’t find him to gib ‘em back.” 

“All right,” said Uncle Jake, “I'll fotch 'em 
long.” 

So Sam put the eggs in the wagon and ran back. 

When Uncle Jake drew up at Aunt Tilda’s 
house, he found her standing in her door-way 
looking down the road for Chris. 

“Good ebenin’,” said Uncle Jake. “Here am 
some eggs wot Sam Perkins gib me fur you.” 

“Sam Perkins!" cried Aunt Tilda, “whar did 


gallery, looked at him, and asked,— 


eggs up here. 
Miss Haven fur me.” 


A white servant, who was washing down the 


‘What do you want, boy ?” 
“I’m waitin’ fur Sam Perkins. He tuck my 


I guess he’s gwine to sell ’em to 


The woman laughed. 
“Sam Perkins hasn’t brought any eggs here, 
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and Mrs. Haven has been in the country for a 
week.” 

Chris’s legs began to tremble under him. 

“But I seed him, ma’am, run right in here.” 

“So you did,” said the woman; “the little 
scamp raced right through the front yard and 
jumped over them palings. He’s ten blocks off by 
this time. I tried to get at him with the broom- 
stick and missed, but that Sam Perkins is the 
most audacious scamp in this here town. Good 
gracious, boy, don’t take on so!” 

Chris had sunk into a limp heap on the steps 
and blubbered aloud. 

*“‘“Mudder’!l kill me, she will, ’bout dem eggs. 
Oh! Oh! wot is I gwine to do?” 

“Oh, I reckon she won’t hurt you much. That 
boy darsn’t take the eggs for good, for you could 
prosecute him. It’s one of his jokes. You ought 
to have been on your guard when you saw him 
comin’. But he won't steal ’em.” 

He gathered himself up as well as he could and 


miserable than he had ever done in his life. 
had known where to run to, he would never have 
faced his mother; and as it was, he was in no hur- 


there. 

Meanwhile Sam Perkins had flown on the wings 
of the wind, for several blocks, laughing at the 
thought of how Chris would have to “shake his- 
self up” to follow him. 

If any one had asked him why he had snatched 
away the basket of eggs and run off with them, 
he would have found it hard to tell. He sat down 
on the curbstone at last, out of breath. 

“Done guess I'll wait fur Chris to come ’long,” 
he said. “’Fraid ’t’ll take him all day to get 
here. He don’t hurry no more dan de snail wot 
beat in de race wid de street-car. Wish he'd take 
dese yere eggs off my hands.” 

But Chris did not appear. After waiting some 
time Sam retraced his steps. 

* *Spect I shall find him jes’ whar I lef’ him,” 
he said, as he walked along. 





in no more, caze ob de sojers.” 


But no Chris could he find. ‘lhe turn im affairs 


he git de eggs? 
fit some sojer and got took up!” 


“Sam he said he got dem eggs from Chris, and 
den he los’ him. 


town.” 


slouched off, looking ten times limper and more | 
If he | 

| “Here Iam, old woman,” said a gentleman who 
| “What's 
ry to get home, and took the longest way to reach | 


Whar am Chris? He must ’a’ 
“T aint seen nothin’ ob him,” said Uncle Jake. 


But I did hear some cullud gen- 
leman was arrested by de sojers to-day in de 


Mrs. Tilda was silent for a moment while she 








RY—BIRTHPLACE. 


prudently secured the eggs, and then gave way to 
her grief. 

“I knowed it. Dat boy am such a fighter I 
knowed he'd kill a sojer some day. He just so 
fierce. He love de sight o’ blood. Oh, what shall 
Ido? My pore boy he get shet up in de dark 
hole all night, whar de rats am big like rabbits, 
whar dey has de big bugs wid twenty legs. An’ 
de kunnel ob de sojers he gwine t_ sit at de top 
ob de hole all night and poke him wid a long stick 
and laugh at him. O my pore boy! 
to dat kunnel right off.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jake, in a sympathizing tone, 


long. You'd better hurry. 
And he drove away. 


herself as she went. 





for the colonel. 


was standing near with some visitors. 
your business ?” 


She had run up to him and thrown herself on 


her knees before answering. 


blessed Master’s sake! Ef he did stick de sojer 
it’s because he aint got good sense. 


nebber charge you a cent.” 
“Ts the woman mad?” shouted the colonel 
turning as red as a turkey-cock. 


mean about the black hole and sticking a soldier 
Who are you, and what do you mean ?” 
Mrs. Tilda Jane told her story, interspersing i 


de rats big like de rabbits!” 
“I haven’t got your boy!” 





cried the colonel; * 








I’se gwine 


“T heerd dat de pusson wot got took up was bleed- 
in’ like a pig, an’ dey didn’t ’spect him to live 
Good day, sister.” 


Aunt Tilda tied on her bonnet with a jerk and 
started at full speed down the road, muttering to 


The garrison was soon reached, and Mrs. Tilda, 
making a profound courtesy to the guard, asked 


“Mass Colonel,” she cried, raising her clasped 
hands, “let my pore boy out de black hole fur de 


He'll nebber 
do so no more, Mass Colonel, and ef you lets him 
out, I'll wash fur you and de sojer he stuck and 


“Get up off 
your knees this minute and tell me what you 


with exclamations of, “O kurinel, take de pore boy 
out ob de black hole; ’way from de big bugs and 


advise you to go home. You'll find him there, 
see if you don’t. I don’t believe he’s lost!” 

Satisfied that Chris was not there, she rose hur- 
riedly and marched steadily homewards. She 
found Chris sitting outside the palings, for the 
boy was afraid to venture into the house, not 
dreaming his mother was absent. 

To his astonishment she spoke to him more 
gently than usual. 

“T spose Sam Perkins tuck your eggs from 
you ?” 

“Yes’m, he jerked ‘em away. 
dat he wouldn’t keep de eggs.” 

“He’s sent ‘em back,” she said, grimly. “I 
don’t blame you, boy. Ef I could be so deceived 
by what Uncle Jake tole me about dat cullud 
pusson, it aint strange ef Sam Perkins turned you 
upside outwards. Come ‘long into de house and 
git you’ supper.” 

Chris thought it a very strange fact that from 
that day his mother never once warned him against 
“fitin’ wid de sojers.” She seemed to avoid the 
subject entirely. 

“It am uncommon strange how circumstances 
do alter de feelin’s ob some wimmen folks,” said 
Chris. “She didn’t gib me no ‘conniption fit’ 
after alJ.” 


A lady tole me 


+> 
For the Companion. 


A HYMN-WRITER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


The early part of the present century found 
England as full of poets as her greenwoods are 
full of singing birds. There is a strange sadness 
in the last days of many of these sweet singers, 
though some of them, like Wordsworth, came to 
life’s decline in the serenity of Christian hope. 
Wordsworth said he had “written no line he could 
wish to blot,” and we think Robert Southey might 
have had a similar confidence in his life-purpose 
and work. Southey did indeed say, “I have this 
conviction, that die when I may, my memory is 
one of those that will smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust.” 

But most of the poets of that season of melodi- 
ous singers regarded the past of life with dissatis- 
faction. Byron wrote: 

“The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone ;” 
and Shelley : 


“Alas! I have not hope nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around.” 


But there was one poet, not greatly valued in 
his early career, whose life came to a triumphant 
conclusion. At the age of eighty-two he couid 
say, “Goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life.” He thus paints the pros- 
pects that unfolded before his mind in his last 
calm and expectant years : 

“My Father's house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near 

At times to faith’s fore-seeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear. 


“T hear at morn and even, 
At noon and midnight hour, 

The choral harmonies of heaven 
Earth’s Babel tongues o’er-power. 
“Beneath the flowery arch, 

Along the hallowed ground, 

I see cherubic armies march, 
A camp of fire around. 


“Oh, then my spirit faints 

To reach the land of love, 
The bright inheritance of saints, 

Jerusalem above.” 

He was asked in his old age to compose one hymn 
for the Church Missionary Jubilee in 1848, which 
was held in Exeter Hall. He was assigned the 
honor for the reason that he had given his muse 
and means to the Moravian and Methodist Mis- 
sions, and this hymn was to be translated into 
many languages, and so sung in different coun- 
tries that the music would follow the light of the 
sun around the world—Great Britain, China, In- 
dia, Africa, Syria, West Indies, America. . 

Other poets are being forgotten. False lights 
are going out. But the works of this poet float 
on the wings of the organs and on the breath of 
holy song; his words rise over newly-established 
churches and fall into open graves. Who has not 
sung “Sow in the Morn Thy Seed,” “A Poor, 
Wayfaring Man of Grief,” “Oh, Where Shall Rest 
be Found ?” “Servant of God, Well Done!” “For- 
ever With the Lord” ? 

This poet was born in a humble cottage in Ayr- 
shire,—a quaint parsonage, a place where pilgrims 
have long loved to go and to carry away helpful 
memories. His father was a Moravian minister, 
a poor man, but one who carried the love of God 
in his heart. 

The Moravians at this time believed God called 
them to plant missions in the parts of the world 
where white men could not long expect to live,— 
; missions to which they would become martyrs,— 
as in Greenland and Africa. Some of them offered 
to sell themselves into slavery, that they might 
the better labor for the spiritual good of slaves. 

The Moravian minister and his wife, the parents 
of our poet, heard the call. They resolved to go 
to the West Indies, and leave their sons, James 
and Robert, “to God and the Moravian brethren.” 
They soon found the martyrdom they expected. 

“My father bowed his aching head 

About my mother’s dying bed; 

From lip to lip, from heart to heart, 
Passed the few parting words—*We rvs 


But echoed back, though unexpress 
7 


, 






e meet again!’—rose on each breast: 
Amidst the elemental strife, 

That was the brightest hour of life: 
Eternity outshone the tomb, 

The power of God was in the room.” 


That poet was James Montgomery. His Mora- 
vian father and mother, who sleep in unmarked 
graves, did not trust him to Providence in vain. 
He grew up to sing the songs of the missionary 
church for all time, and when he was borne to his 


! 
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grave a great city silenced its business, and the 
titled and the poor alike filled the streets with 
uncovered heads. 

There are many honored spots in England and 
Scotland, but few that gather to themselves holier 
associations than the old cottage at Ayrshire, the 
birthplace of James and Robert Montgomery. 

H. B. 


——o-— 


For the Companion, 


VACATION SKETCHES. 
Among the Alleghanies. 
By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 

We are apt to talk of this country as being new 
and commonplace; but there are many tracts, 
even in the older States, almost unknown to the 
general public, where as strange modes of life and 
phases of human nature are to be found as any in 
Europe. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, there are colonies 
of Germans among the mountains who brought 
from the Fatherland a century ago peculiar creeds 
and customs, which they keep unaltered in their 
secluded retreats. 

The most singular among these, probably, are 
the Omish, a sect scattered through the ranges of 
the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia. A five hours’ ride on the Pittsburgh 
and Connellsville Railroad takes you into the 
lonely hill region where these people live. 

The ride itself is full of novel charm to the eyes 
of a New Englander. Outof the great black city of 
Pittsburgh, which seems to give forth fire and 
soot from every pore, the train rushes to cold, 
windy uplands, keeping close by the side of 


a broad = sparkling 

stream, on the other 

bank of which rise ranges of hills 

transformed the frost 

into solid, superb 

color,—gold, pure crimson and 

bronze. At night you pass 

through the coke-burning district, 

the train making its way between close lines of 
gaping red mouths belching flame on either side. 

The mountains, when you reach them, you find 
in possession of the Pennsylvania Dutch, who 
squatted down on the fattest river bottoms of this 
State in Penn’s time, and have not budged since. 
They have made a language of their own spoken 
nowhere else in the world; they intermarry, 
are stolidly honest, vote, think, and eat their 
sauer-kraut and schineer-kase precisely as their 
great-grandfathers did before them. 

In this part of the State they are, as a rule, rich 
farmers. Their large herds of Alderneys and 
Durhams graze on the swelling, sunny hill-sides ; 
the land is intelligently drained and tilled by the 
most costly modern machines; the houses are 
wide and roomy. 

In most cases the house has five or six large 
chambers, a parlor with hair-cloth furniture grim- 
ly staring down at the huge flowers of the Brus- 
sels carpet, a sitting-room and dining-room; all 
of which apartments are carefully locked up the 
year round, while the family live in the kitchen 
and the lofts over it. 

Enormous barns, painted a dull Spanish red, 
rise out of the background of brown fields and 
yellowing woods. They hold the great crops and 
have large bells swung atop, which ring for meals. 


now 
ramparts of 


by 


A death in the family offers an opportunity to | 


feast the neighborhood. A full table is set as long 
as the corpse remains unburied, in the house of a 


wealthy farmer sometimes as many as a thousand | 


people being fed. 

Journeying through this region, you come occa- 
sionally toa small farm which is a model of order 
and system. The cattle are sleek, the butter is 
exquisite in color and flavor; but the farm-house, 
although scrupulously neat, usually shows that it 
has been the home of two or three generations. 
These are the homes of the Omish. 

The Omish man clings like a cat to his old 
house. He will patch and prop it a hundred 
times rather than build a new one. No Brussels 
carpets nor show-rooms locked up for him! His 
shining milk-pans decorate the front porch, and 
the clean pens of his fat pigs are to his eye the 
most picturesque point in the landscape. 

The word of the Omish is held by their neigh- 
bors as sure as.other men’s oaths. Like the Qua- 
kers, they exact and pay their dues to a penny. 
Their religion forbids them to fight, or to go to 
law, and shrewd and saving as they are, they 
will suffer themselves to be cheated to any amount 
rather than enter a court. 











Their religion also forbids the men to shave or 
to wear buttons and the women to wear bonnets. 
You meet young men whose long, patriarchal 
beards, wide-rimmed hats and baggy clothes, held 
up by hooks and eyes, suggest some new kind of 
bandit. 

They marry very young. An Omish mother of 
fourteen, in the short chocolate-colored gown of 
her sect, the white kerchief crossed on her breast 
and her hair drawn back under a white cap, is a 
picturesque and pretty sight. They have no or- 
dained ministers in this part of the State, but 
meet at each other’s houses for Sunday services, 
which last all day, the host always furnishing a 
big dinner for the whole congregation. 

I know of no way of spending the summer va- 
cation which offers to young men so much ad- 
venture or enjoyment,—provided they have any 
appreciation of magnificent scenery and odd phas- 
es of character,—as a journey on horseback 
through the glleghanies, starting in the coal re- 
gion of Pennsylvania and coming down through 
the Cheat ranges of West Virginia, to the stupen- 
dous gorges and fairylike valleys of Southwestern 
Virginia, thence up into the cloudy heights of the 
Black and Great Smoky Mountains of North Car- 
olina, and finally down into the rice-fields of 
Western Georgia. 

There has been very little emigration into, or 
out of, these lonely solitudes. In the more south- 
ern parts of the Appalachian chain, you find fam- 
ilies of Huguenot and Saxon blood, who have oc- 
cupied the same farms for four generations. 

In the lower Carolina mountains there is a col- 
ony of Highlanders, who still only speak the orig- 
inal Gaelic. 

The women in these isolated mountain solitudes 
seldom leave the farms on which they were born. 
A journey to the county town is the event of a life- 
time, to be talked over with keen delight forever 
after, as other women would discuss the details of 
a visit to Europe. 


I remember one 

woman who lived 

; alone in a house loose- 

, ly built of scantling, on a mountain 

* farm of forty acres, which she worked 

herself. She was tall, straight as an 

Indian, with a keen, merry eye, her 

skin burned by sun and wind to the color and 

consistence of leather. She wore a long narrow 
gown of brown homespun cloth. 

‘*He,” she told me, “died when the boys were 
babies. There war six of them. I brought ’em up 
hyar, right on this clarin’. Plenty to eat. Some- 
times I trapped and fished in the Branch, an’ so I 
kep’ things movin’ till the war come. 

“T didn’t sides. Five of the boys jined in with 
the South, but the baby, Joe, he went with the 
Yanks. It was awful, but he was honeyfugled 
into it, the Lord knows how. He wa’n’t nothin’ 
but a fool baby—only twenty. 

“Two of the boys was shot, up in Vehginny. 
I heerd it months afterwards. One night Joe 
come tappin’ at the shutter. ‘Mother,’ he says, 
‘I’m wounded, and I’ve crawled fifteen mile fur 
you to take keer of me.’ 

“T ought to hev turned him out, they said, he 
bein’ a Yank. But I couldn’t do it. So I kep’ 
him a month, hid, an’ fed him on the best goin’. 
Joe always had a sweet tooth. The maple crop 
war good that year. One night the Home Guard 
found him out and burned the house. Joe got off. 
But they tramped down my crops. I built this 
house agin, with my own hands.” 

‘Where are your sons ?” 

“One died in hospital, and the other two’s livin’ 
in Car’liny. I hevn’t seen them for ten year.” 

“But the Yankee—Joe ?” 

Her countenance fell. “Oh, my baby? I did 
hear he’d gone to foreign parts—Kansas, they call 
it—an’ married, an’ war doin’ well. Idunno. I 
hevn’t seen him since they burned the house.” 

“Has he never written to you ?” 

“Written? Oh, a letter, you mean?” 
startled bewilderment. ‘N-no. 
writin’ would be onpossible thar. 
part—Kansas is.” 

“He will come back some day, no doubt.” 

“He mustn’t put it off too long. I can’t wait 
many years, even to see my baby,” she said, with 
a laugh. ‘How old, now, d’ye reckon me to 
be ?” 

I glanced at the vigorous limbs, bright eyes and 
dark hair. “Sixty ?” I guessed, taking the out- 
side limit. 

“Eighty-nine! and I ploughed and reaped my 
own fields this year, same as when I war a young 
woman of fifty. Not many of your town-bred 
wimmin hold on like that, eh ?” 

Most of those mountaineers “hold on” to life 
with a like tenacity. The pure air and equal 
temperature seem to hold death at a distance. 


with a 
I reckon that 
It’s a foreign 


| tents. 
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Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. «Com. 








Make wife and mother happy with MISS COLBRATH’S 


WHAT “Sor BREAKFAST 


Includes, among other thinzs, a great variety of break- 
fasts, with full, practical details, recipes and arrange- 
ments, and makes the morning meala delight. Beautiful 
volume, interleaved, $1.00. Order of booksellers and news- 
dealers, or of JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 





Babies of Maumee. 
Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and bawl 
And mothers wee them a 
aumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
_in ‘Maumee. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 
The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoeworn. Thoroughly water-proof. 
ForMiners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds,it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 
A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY Co., 6th Ave., N 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 











___PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


-THURBER’S.BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Mention the COMPANION. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, ce 1878, 
BAKER’S 





Warranted absolutely poten 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 
acquired during fifty years of business, by ote pe 
customers and the public with unquestioned guar- 
antees of the pasty of its product. At large expense 
it has arranged that the official chemist of the State of 
Massachusetts shall test the contents of each package 
bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that it is 
free from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 

a paper label with the words “Guaranteed 





adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refin 
is satisfied that the Sugarof their manufacture will reas a 
the consumer in its original purity. 


Boston, January, 1882. 





ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving away 


as PREMIUMS to those who get up Clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, 
Silverware, &c., Teas ofall hy including Oolongs, 
Japans, English Breakfast, Old and Young H. Hyson, Gun- 
cts., and $1.00. 

Send d trial which we deliver, 
posseee Ay at list prices, with full price and Premium 


GREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























for Wholesale List of Blank Cards 
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Self-Closing Faucets 
Save the Water. 


CANNOT BE LEFT OPEN. 


Are now used in nearly all 
First-Class Houses. 


THE BROUGHTON PATENT 
THE BEST. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED. 


B, STEBBINS MPG CO, 


Springfield, Mass., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 





BURNETT’S 
Standard Flavoring Extracts. 


Owing to the increased and constantly increasing cost 
of vanilla beans, used in the manufacture of Extract Va- 
nilla, spurious compounds are being thrown upon the 
market purporting to be pure vanilla, but prepared 
principally from Tonka beans. 

The National Dispensatory says of Tonka beans: 
“They are usually covered with a crystalline efflores- 
“cence of coumarin. Given to dogs in the dose of from 
“seven to ten grains, this substance produced great and 
“even fatal depression; and in man in the dose of from 
“thirty to sixty grains it occasioned nausea, giddiness, 
“depression, vomiting and drowsiness.” Many of the 
spurious compounds purporting to be pure Extract of 
Vanilla are prepared principally from Tonka beans. 

Housekeepers who study their interests will demand 
of their grocer strictly pure vanilla only, and refuse to 
accept of any adulterated compound, which may render 
the dealer a better profit. 


Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla 


is prepared from selected vanilla beans, and is war- 
ranted entirely free from Tonka or other deleterious 
substances. 

All Cooking Extracts, such as Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, 
Almond, Celery, etc., prepared at the laboratory of 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, can be relied upon 
for purity and strength. 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 








OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts — n the stomach, liver and kidne) ys. For 
home use. chages to make 5 Ce pe by mail, 25 cents, 
and two aes stamps for er Ss ackages, $1, we paid. 
Composed of Sersaparil an, Juniper, Winter- 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Pre an | at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 Fashington oy pS oston. 

> a Do Proprietor. | 


AMES PYLE 

















tae BEST THING KNOWN ror 
WASHING *° BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 











JUNE 15, 1882. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





For the Companion. 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


Two hands I know of dainty mould, 
Like satin smooth, like lilies white; 
Such hands as dreaming sculptors see, 
So faultless and so fair they be; 

Hands shaped for uses soft and light. 


But ah, two other lovely hands, 

Of delicate and dainty make, 

Have such a different loveliness! 

Hands that the poor and suffering bless; 
That tireless work for Christ’s dear sake. 


O brave, sweet hands, so strong in good, 
I bless you for your ministry! 
I see you doing loving deeds; p 
I find you always where He leads; 
Between your palms His cross I see. 
A. H. H. 





For the Companion. 
HOW THE GLASGOW POOR ARE FED. 


Some eighteen years ago a Mr. Corbett, a native of 
Glasgow, who had made a fortune as acoffee-planter in 
Ceylon, took the idea into his head that the best thing 
he could do for his native town was to devise some 
means by which her poor people could get cheap and 
wholesome food. 

Having four hours to spend in Glasgow, I drove to 
where the poor people lived, to see some of the famous 
cheap eating-houses. 

There are now twenty-six of these establishments in 
the city; they are of different grades; from the very 
vheapest, where the beggar who has just won his two- 
pence from some charitable hand may go and buy with 
it a good bowl of strong mutton broth, up to the more 
inviting restaurant where any one wishing to economize 
on his living may get wholesome and savory meals, 
well served, at little more than half the prices asked for 
similar food at other places. 

In the first one which I visited I found a cheerful and 
portly matron, bustling and busy in her supervision of 
a huge stove with four enormous boiling kettles of 
soup, set in hot water kettles; a long counter set out 
with plates of rice pudding, stewed rhubarb, bread and 
cheese, saucers of corn-starch pudding and currant 
jelly; a dozen girls coming and going with orders and 
plates; and scores of laboring men passing out and in. 
She was not too busy, however, to be most cordially in- 
terested in explaining to me the details and working of 
the establishment, and the prices of the food. 

At a counter opposite the door were sold the tickets. 
Each person entering bought his, one penny, two penny 
or five-penny ticket, as he chose. 

For a one-penny ticket he might have either of these 
articles : 

A basin of mutton broth. 

A basin of oatmeal porridge. 

A basin of milk. 

A plate of potatoes. 

A cup of coffee. 

A cup of tea. 

One large slice of bread and butter. 

One large thick biscuit with a slice of cheese laid 
on it. 

One egg. 


For half a penny he could have— 

A thick slice of bread without butter. 

For two pence he could have— 

A plate of corned beef and potatoes and bread, 
Or of collops, 
Or of preserved meat. 
For five pence, at the hour of the regular dinner, he 
could have— 
A bow! of strong meat soup. 
Beef. 
Potatoes. 
Rice pudding with one spoonful of currant jelly, 
and two table spoonfuls of milk turned over it. 

I tasted all three of these things; and it was a dinner 
far better than one could be sure of getting in any small 
rural inn in America. It was simple, wholesome, sav- 
ory fare. I could have eaten it with a relish, and have 
again and again been in places where I would have been 
very grateful for food half as good. 

For one penny a large saucer of delicious stewed rhu- 
barb could be had; and for two pence, a plate of corn 
starch pudding with jelly and a little cream. 

The “Clydesdale Dining Rooms and Café’’ is another 
of these establishments. Here the variety of food is 
greater, and higher prices are asked for some of the 
meals; but there is also one room where poor people 


can have meals at the same low prices asin the other |, 


place. Here there was an open fireplace in the first 
room, where the ticket counter was, and where the 
manager had a little sitting-room nook to herself, 
with asofa and a writing-table, and a cozy home ex- 
pression which must warm many a poor wanderer’s 
heart as he comes in cold and tired and hungry for his 
dinner. 

A fire was blazing on this grate, and the tea-kettle 
simmering on the hob. ‘It does people good, ma’am, 
to see the tea-kettle,” she said; seeing my eyes directed 
to it. 

The first floor of this café, she said, was for “young 
gentlemen from warehouses, clerks and the like; a lit- 
tle expensiver than the others.” On this floor they 
usually fed six hundred a day. On the floorabove were 
a separate kitchen and dining-room for poorer people. 
Here they fed, usually, from eight to nine hundred a 
day. She showed me their printed bill of fare. Onone 
side was a long list of articles under the head ‘Food 
Reform Dishes.” 

“Soups and savories made without butcher meat.”’ 

“That's the vegetarian bill, ma’am,” she said, “but 
it’s mostly given up now. It had a big run for a spell; 
but they’re a’ goin’ back to the old plan. It did na 
keep them up.” 

From this [ went to the Caledonian Restaurant, where 
I found the same system; the same clean, light, airy 
rooms and good food. And the bill of fare for that day 
contained the different kinds of meat, none costing 
more than eight pence a portion; and ten different 
things for dessert, none costing over four pence. Last 
on this list was ‘strawberries and cream,” also only 
four pence. H. H. 


~~ 
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HIS MOMENT OF SUPREME HAPPINESS. 

In the summer of 1846 the antislavery question was 
being most warmly discussed. Joshua R. Giddings had 
been browbeaten, cruelly insulted and sent back to his 
constituents. 

In the bitterness of spirit, smarting under the wrong 
and contumely heaped upon him, he made the most ear- 
nest protestations against the injustice done him. 

The Western Reserve arose to redress his wrongs, and 





sent him back to Washington again, sustained by an | 
overwhelming majority of votes. 

It was on his next return to Ohio that I heard him 
lecture. He was then in the prime of his manhood. 

He was quite tall, of noble presence, and had an easy 
flow of words, which at times burst forth into a tide of 
rare eloquence. 

He told of his treatment in Congress, his expulsion, 
his disgraceful return home; of the grand rally, the ful- 
ness of his support, of his triumphant return. 

Then he said, “‘As I walked down the floor of the 
Hall of Representatives, I felt four inches taller than 
ever before in my lifetime. Yes, it was the one su- 
preme moment of happiness in my whole lifetime. 
Such an one asI never experienced before—never ex- 
pect to again.” 

Such moments of happiness only come to truly great 
souls after trial. 


2 
> 





MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 
Bishop Warren, who is a mountaineer by adoption, 
describes in the Christian Advocate some of the bene- 
fits incident to mountain climbing. He says: 


It is the habit of the Germans, especially, to send all 
students into the Alps with a case for flowers, a net for 
butterflies and a box for bugs. Every rod is a school- 
house. They speak of the “snow mountains” with ar- 
dent affection. 

Every Englishman, having no mountains at home, 
speaks and feels as if he owned the Alps. He, howev- 
er, cares less fortheir flowers, bugs and butterflies, 
than for their qualities as a gymnasium and a measure 
of his physical ability. 

The name of every mountain or pass he has climbed 
is duly burnt into his Alpine stock, and the said stock, 
well burnt over, is his pride in travel and a grand testi- 
monial of his ability at home. 

There are numerous Alpine Clubs in England, 
France and Italy. Inthe grand exhibition of the na- 
tion at Milan, the Alpine Clubs have one of the most 
interesting exhibits. 

This general interest in the Alps is a testimony to 
man’s admiration of the grandest work of God within 
reach, and to his continued devotion to physical hardi- 
hood in the midst of the enervating influences of civil- 
ization. 

There is one place in the world devoted by divine de- 
cree to pure air. You are obliged tu use it. Toiling 
up these steeps the breathing quickens fourfoid, till 
every particle of the blood has been bathed again and 
again in the perfect air. 

Tyndall records that he once staggered out of the 
murks and disease of London, fearing that his life-work 
was done. 

He crawled out of the hotel on the Bell Alp, and feel- 
ing new life, breasted the mountain, hour after hour, 


of his body 
from that time. 

In such a sanitarium, school of every department of 
knowledge, training-place for hardihood, and monu- 
ment of God’s grandest work, man does well to be in- 
terested. 





AT A DISADVANTAGE. 

People too fond of practical fun occasionally joke 
themselves into tight places,—and have to take what 
comes, and get out as they can. The story is that a 
young Fond du Lac ( Wis.) lawyer had arather provok. 
ing experience of that kind the other night. Experience 
is a good teacher, and the young man learned more 
than he ever knew before—about himself. 


He was out calling on a young lady, and while he was 
waiting in ent p mel a young man and another young 
lady called, and the young lawyer thought it would be 
cunning to get down behind the lounge and not let them 
know he was there, and surprise them by bobbing up 
from below when the proper time came. 

They came in and the first thing they asked for was 
the young lawyer, who had told the young man he 
would be there that evening. They then began to talk 
about him, discussed the size of his feet, which they 
claimed were large, and the size of his head, which they 
asserted was a child’s size. 

He perspired, and they then talked about his family, 
and he tried to stuff his ears. 

Just then a little terrier belonging to the girl’s brother 
came in the room, and somebody said ‘“‘rats,’’ and told 
the dog to hunt for them, and the dog went under the 
lounge and began to growl and shake something. 

The other young man and the two girls rushed out of 
the room, and the young lawyer got up on his feet. 

Presently the girl’s father came in, and seeing the 
dog tryingto hold what he supposed was a burglar, 
took an old hair-cloth covered chair and was going to 
brain the burglar, when the young man told who he 
was, and the father unlocked the dog’s teeth, after he 
had remembered the combination, and the young law- 
yer went away. 

He won’t speak to the young people now, and it is 
said he will sue the owner of the dog for arson, or al- 
pace, or some other Latin phrase. 

The worst thing in the world is to be attacked by con- 
versation or a dog, when you are not looking.—Peck’s 

un. 
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ADAPTING CONSCIENCE TO CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 


A change of conduct under fear is not always a 
change of purpose of heart: 


It was an Ohio man who, when aterrible storm set 
in one night, rushed into the house of a neighbor and 
cried out: 

“Jones, this is the ending up of earth.” 

“I’m afraid so—I’m afraid so,” was the reply. 

*‘And what shall we do?” 

**Make our peace with heaven.” 

The wind blew still stronger, the house begun to 
shake, and the excited man exclaimed,— 

—s you lost five bushels of wheat last fall?’ 

“Yes. 


‘*And you have your suspicions?” 


“I have. The man who took my wheat had better 
Own up.” 


“Can you forgive him?” 

“T can.” 

“Well? — 

Here the wind suddenly stopped, and after a look 


through the window the conscience-stricken man turned 
and finished,— 


“‘Well, I was going to remark if I meet him, I’ll ad- 
vise him to call around.’”’ 





WHY HE DID NOT LOOK UP. 

Two fashionable young men were walking down Aus- 
tin Avenue, when one of them called the attention of 
the other to the myriads of swallows that were making 
their nests in the eaves of a tall building. 

The person addressed hastily glanced upward, and 
remarked,— 

“Tt makes me sick to look up there.” 

“What’s the matter? Got a crick in your neck? 
Have you vertigo?” 
‘No; I’ve not got far to go to get sick. If I look up 
there where those swallows are, it makes my head swim 
right off.” 

‘‘What causes your head to swim when you look up 
there where those swallows are?”’ 
“Nothing, except the lawyer who is trying to collect 
ten or fifteen bills I am owing, has his office up there. 
That’s the window of his office right under those swal- 





low nests. I don’t feel as if I ever wanted to look up.” 
—Texas Paper. 











till every acrid humor had oozed away, and every part | 
had become so renewed that he was well | 





S Summer Street, Boston. 


Too Elastic. 

No! Mary, you can’t make ten sets of reeds out of two. 
That advertisement is too elastic. When you get ready 
to buy the Organ, we will go to a reliable dealer, and get 
what we pay for, and know what we are getting. I am 
in favor of the Carpenter Organ. (Com, 


LAER als 
Greatest Discovery Since 1492. 

For coughs, colds, sore throat, bronchitis, laryngitis, 
and consumption in its early stages, nothing equals Dr. 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery.” It is also a great 
bilood-purifier and strength-restorer or tonic, and for 
liver complaint and costive conditions of the bowels it 
has no equal. Sold by druggists. [Com, 





AGENT WANTED to sell Dr, CHASE’s 2000 Recipe 
Book, New Price List. Youdouble your money. 
Address Dr. CHASE’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


YOUNG ME! If you want to learn Telegraphy in a 
few months, and be certain of a situa- 

tion, address VALENTINE Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
V RS. S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven, Conn. 

Eleventh year. Superior facilities, Send for circular. 
UTOGRAPH ALBUM. (illustrated. 100 Album 

tA Verses, 2 von Patterns. All for 15c. 

















. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 
MA} DEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Agents Wanted. gj M2 pe FZ S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. E4 od 50 Vash'n St. 
Particulars free o ea Boston, Mass. 





end $1.50 for sample doz. unmounted cabinet size pho- 

\ tographs forArt Albums, and catalog’s of 3700subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 338 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
OBTAINED FOR INVENTIONS 


PATE NT by Heylmun & Kane, Attorneys at 


Patent Law, 508 and 510 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Reterences given; circulars sent on request. 








vad EASY.”—Drawing and Painting taughs 
osART. ADE EASY for self instruction, invaluable to 
every Artist, Teacher, Amateur and inner. Stamp for il- 
lustrated circulars. Original designs for Art Needlework, 
Etching on Linen, &c. CERA PAINTING ¢ A new 
beautiful art of painting withoutoil, water colors or brushes. 


EUGENE PEARL, Studio, 23 Union Square, N. Ye 





A | POULTRY BOOK. 


How to make Poultry Pay on a large or small scale. 
By a successful poultryman. Only 10 cents. 
Address E. H. LIBBY, Chicago, Ill. 


~ THE WESTERN - 


ARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors the 
best securities in the market. FIRST 
Mortgage LO S upon improved 
farms. Interest and principal paid on day 
of maturity in New York. unds promptly 
placed. Large experience. No losses. Send 
for circular, references and sample forms. 
F. M, PERKINS, Pres.; J.T. WARNE, Vice 
Pres.; L. H. Perkins, Sec.; CHaAs. W. 
GILLETT, Treas.; N. F. HART, Auditor. 


LUSCIOUS FRUITS. 
Tow to grow all Smal wreties hess of —— on % 
aero dread ee eee it LIBBY, Chicago, Ill. 


CARDS! 


Send two 3c. stamps to Charles Tollner, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., fora new set Se Cards, 
and Catalogue of latest designs published, 


IF YOU WANT 


oR Soca 
“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,’’ be sure 
and get 
B MADAME FOY'S IMPROVED 
aS 
CcCons=Eet 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly adapt- 
ed tot e present style of 
dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Price by 
mail $1.30. 
‘Manufactured only by 
Y FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 







































No OTHER BLOOD 


Purifier is worthy of comparison with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. By cures wholly unprecedented in the history of 
medicine it has proven its right to the title of “The 
greatest blood purifier ever discovered.” 

“The beneficial effects from Hood’s Sarsaparilla have 
been more speedy than from any other preparation of 
the kind.” E. G. Woodman, Wilton, N. H. 

“TI cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a re- 
liable medicine. It cured my son of pimples on his 
face.” Alexander Anderson, Lowell, Mass. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by Johnston, Holloway & Co., Phila.; Fuller & 
Fuller, Morrison, Plummer & Co., Van Schaack, Ste- 
venson & Co., Chicago: Richardson & Co., St. Louis; 
Redington & Co., San Francisco; Strong, Cobb & Co., 
Cleveland, and all Eastern druggists. Made by C. I. 
HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 

Will not smoke when 
laced in the draught. 
eservoir finished in imi- 

tation of Scotch Granite. 

Our has 
improved ven, 
Sloan's Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
y Send for Catalogue. 

If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Light 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Wo., 


| 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
7 E. Fourteenth 8t., N. Y. 






Licensed Under 
Mitchell Patent. 


ke Street, Chicago. 











JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma, 
While under the treatment of an eminent German phy- 
sician, who became interested in his czse, his asthma 
disappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much for him. /ithin the past few years this Remedy 
has been used in thousands of the worst cases with as- 
tonishing and uniform success. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec. 7, 1880, 
Messrs. J. BURNETT & CoO., Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—A lady ot eighty years of age, who has 
been a sufferer for many years with severe attacks of 
spasmodic asthma, has found relief at last in Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy. It afforded immediate relief 
for weeks, and sometimes monthis. 
This case has come under our personal knowledge, and 
we report with the hope others may find the same relief. 
yours, DOWIE & MOISE. 





Extract from the “Life of Washington Irving,” by his 
nephew, Pierre M. Irving. Vol. 1V., p. 272. 

“The doctor prescribed, as an experiment,—what lad 
been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Holmes on his late visit,— 
‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful 
in a wine-glass of water, to be taken every four hours, 
A good night was the result.” 

“I have derived very great benefit from ‘Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy.’ ” i. F. OSBORNE, 

President Neptune Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 

“My mother had suffered eight years from the harvest 
asthma. The recurrence of this three months’ agony 
every year must soon wear her out. “Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy” arrested the terrible disease, and has 
kept it off for the whole season, to the great Joy of the 
family.” Rev. JOS. E. ROY, Chicago agent of the Amer+ 
ican Home Missionary Society, to the NV. ¥. Indes 
pendent. 

(Published in the “Alexandria Gazette,’ May, 1877.) 

“TO THE SUFFERERS BY ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, Ete.—In the interest merely of such persons 
without any confertnce with those who advertise it, 
earnestly urge all who suffer by these distressing malas 
dies to use persistently ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for 
Asthma, Rose Cold, etc.’” T. B. ROBERTSON, 

Broad Run, Fauquier Co., Va. 

Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma is prepared 

only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 


CAUTION! 


Unprincinied persons desiring to deceive the pub. 

lic with their imitations, usually copy 
f. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

tl. The BLUE Wrapper. 

ill, The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

The additional Trade-Mark in Red, White and 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. 

Belowis afac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced !4) 
of Frederick Brown’s Ginger. 
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For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
In all narts of the world. 























Transfer Pictures,"l0c.; 100 Scrap Picture: 
10c.; 12 Perforated Mottoes, 10c.; 5 Fine 6x 
10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; All for 
0c, Post-paid. Stamps taken, 
J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md, 


Chromos, l0c.; 3 Oil Pictures, 10c.; 3 Engrave 
ings, 










ty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 

















r Beau 
liness, Durability and Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 

















For the Companion. 
A FRIGHTENED SAILOR. 


Many a jolly tar who would bea brave hero should 
he be called to stand before the cannon’s mouth, will 
grow pale at a sight or sound which suggests a super- 
natural visitor. 

In the year 1847, on a dark and windy night, the 
American barque Croton was leaving Havre, France. 
An order was given to haul out the earing of the main 
topsail. As this is the duty of the first mate, that offi- 
cer came forward with alacrity. He had, however, 
gone but half-way up the rigging when he suddenly 
turned and ran down to the deck. Pale and trembling 
he stammered out,— 

“Cap'n, I—I—can’t! there’s something—a voice there 
—talking to me!”’ 

Surprised, but incredulous, the captain sent the sec- 
ond mate to do the job. But he had gone scarcely fur- 
ther than his superior when he too beat a retreat. It 
looked a little serious, and the captain called, “Come, 
boys, who'll go? Any one of you!” 

None volunteering, he turned to a quiet fellow, the 
youngest sailor of the crew, and asked,— 

“William, do you dare go up and haul out that ear- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said William. ‘‘I’ll do it, sir.” 

William went; but when not more than half-way up 
the ladder, he heard a deep, loud voice, apparently di- 
rectly above his head, say,— 

“Tt blows ! It blows hard, don't it?” 

The brave boy, wisely arguing that so long as the 
ghostly intruder did not lay hands on him, he was safe, 
continued up the rigging. He let the earing go, and 
heard the ‘‘That’s well,’”’ from below. Making all se- 
cure, he was nearly ready to make the descent, when 
again he heard the voice, which seemed to say, right by 
his head, “Jt blows hard, don't it?” 

Peering up into the darkness, and holding fast with 
his left hand, he reached with the right in the direction 
of the sound. To his surprise he seized something 
which cut his forefinger so that he felt the blood flow 
down his wrist and sleeve. 

The voice screeched, growled and groaned; some- 
thing scratched and flapped at his face. But holding it 
fast and descending as best he could with but one hand 
to help, and such a struggling companion, he reached 
the deck. 

His captive was an old African rer--* 
her beak the hand of © 

Poll had + wad 

wer, When the relief at 
. early after dark,— 
urd, don’t?” 

. ue captain, when this mystery was unravelled, said, 
“Well, William, if you don’t want Old Poll, I'll give 
you ten dollars for her.’’ William, having enjoyed 
enough of her company, willingly struck the bargain. 

M. A. ©. 
4@> — 
TRIBUTE TO LONGFELLOW. 


“Thy words had such a melting flow, 
And spoke of truth so sweetly well, 
They dropped like heaven's serenest snow, 
And all was brightness where they fell.”—Moore, 


Many a poet of small fame has been accorded what 
is better, the thanks of many sufferers for giving them 
comfort in sorrow and “songs in the night.” It was 
Longfellow’s singular happiness to earn both the praise 
of this sweet ministry and the fulness of fame. Judge 
Burrows, who presided at a meeting of the Maine His- 
torical Society, shortly after the poet’s death, gave this 
tender testimony to the soothing power of his num- 
bers: 


For nearly thirty years I have occupied the house 
he lived in when in Brunswick—an old house whose 
first proprictors have long since passed away, and I 
sometimes wonder whether it is, in his thoughts, one of 
the haunted houses. 


“Through whose open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors,” 

Bince the wonderful legend of Sandakphon first made 
a lodgment in my memory more than a score of years 
ago, I cannot number the times I have been called upon 
to repeat it in the stillness of the evening hour, and in 
the weary night watches, because its melodious num- 
bers had in them a “spell to quiet the fever and pain” 
of one who has now for years breathed the fragrance 
that is “‘wafted through the streets of the city immor- 
tal.” And hence it is that “*The legend I fecl is'a part 
of the hunger and thirst of the heart,” and my warm- 
est gratitude goes forth to him who ministered comfort 
to the invalid in the sweet strains that breathe unwav- 
ering faith and trust in the good All-Father. 

Hence I say that we meet here to express not simply 
our admiration of the poet, our sense of obligation to 
the teacher, the patriot and the philanthropist, but also 
our reverent affection for the man who has done so 
much to brighten and cheer not only our own lives, but 
the lives of those we love, in sickness and in health.— 
Portland Argus. 
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AN OLD FRIEND COME BACK, 


When a man’s pocket-book has been lost a quarter of 
acentury or more he generally gives it up as “gone” — 
even though the proverbial “bad penny” which ‘always 
returns’? may happen to be in it. The Detroit Free 
Press, however, relates one instance of this kind in 
which the owner was happily disappointed. 
strates, money 
“finder’s’’ pocket and conscience : 


It demon. 


too, that stolen will “burn” in the 


A tickled man was John Black, of Dearborn, who 
came into the city yesterday. Mr. Black is a farmer 
and a drover, and as he came up Michigan Avenue, he 
stopped in the store of William Brennan, 403 Michigan 
Avenue. While in the store a woman approached him 
and, extending a well-worn pocket-book, said that her 
husband upon his death-bed enjoined her to return it to 
Mr. Black with what was in it. 

Mr. Black recognized the pocket-book as one that he 
had lost twenty-cight years ago, and upon opening it 
found that it contained one hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars in money, the amount that was in it when it was 
lost. 

The woman said that she was obliged to sell a few 
household articles to make up the money. 

In the pocket-book were notes given to Mr. Black, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


some old “wild-cat” bills of 2 Macomb County bank, 
and a letter written by Mr. Black to his brother, in 
which he gave his age at that time, and by which he is 
now able to fix his age at seventy in October next. 


4@ 
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OIL ON THE WATERS. 


‘Pouring oil on troubled waters” was recently shown 
by an experiment at Peterhead to be a feasible method 
of calming an angry sea. Bottles filled with oil were 
sunk to the bottom of the harbor in which the sea was 
breaking heavily. The oil was then released, and rising 
to the surface exercised an immediate effect in smooth- 
ing the troubled waters. Instead of the waves breaking, 
the sea became quite smooth, and the waves, in place of 
being sharp-crested, were turned into long undulating 
seas. An illustration of the moral effect of pouring oil 
upon the troubled waters of life was recently given by a 
little girl, who has early learned two arts—that of mak- 
ing the best use of circumstances and that of keeping an 
unruffled temper: 





Two little girls, Lily and Violet, were playing in a 
_— where they had strung some twine for a clothes- 
ine, and were washing their dolls’ garments in a dimin- 
utive tub, and hanging them out to dry. 

Along came Lily’s brother, Master Jack, the juvenile 
tease, and with one sweep of his hand jerked the whole 
day’s washing from the line and scattered it on the 
grass. Lily bubbled over in tears at once. 

Violet was saddened, too, but the necessity of playing 
peacemaker in the impending family quarrel was the 
first thought in mind; so she said, soothingly ,— 

“Never mind, Lily ; let’s play Jack was a high wind.” 
— Syracuse Herald. 


+e, 
THE DUTCHMAN’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Three afflictions beget little or no sympathy—sea- 
sickness, home-sickness and love-sickness. An honest 
Dutchman proved, however, an exception to the rule. 
His friend Herman, being jilted, told his sorrows to the 
Dutchman: 


“Herman, my poy,” said Hoffenstein, after he had 
listened attentively, “I know how you feels. I vent 
gcurting mit a girl for nine years, und ven I dinks she 
vis going to be my vife, she goes und takes a fellow 
vat vasn’t vert de bowder vat blows him to tunder! 

“It vas de same vay mit a mule vot I hav, und vot I 
blaces all my debendence in. I rode dat mule from de 
time he vas a colt undil he vas so old dat his eyes vas 
veak, und he vas shust so gentle as a dog. 

**Vot you dink, Herman, dat mule vorked for fifteen 
years, to get my gonfidence, und den he vent back on 
me. Von day vile I vas riding de mule along de road 
ot “aes vere dere vas a brier patch mit a vasp-nest 
in it. 

“T hits mit de spurs to make him go avay, but he 
von’t. Vat does he do? He vinks a gouple of times 
mit his ears, kicks up his heels, und I finds myself in 
de brier patch mit the vasps all ofer me.” —New Orleans 
Times. 

Quire 

The rapiditv 


its w--* 


«se peen sheared, 
ven, anda suit of clothes 
,d doubtless the following feat 


.. mass of pig iron was cast at the blast furnace of 
the Calumet Iron and Steel Works at Irondale, near 
Chicago, one day last week, and the next morning, in 
the shape of nails, it found its way into the barn being 
erected by the Englewood & Chicago Express Compa- 
oe. This is believed to be the quickest. work on ree- 
ord. 

The iron was placed in the boiling furnace, run 
through the squeezers, then recut, reheated and rolled 
a second time into plate Wednesday evening, and final- 
ly sheared and cut into 20-penny nails the following 
morning. The entire round of work was accomplished 
in eighteen hours. The usual time occupied is forty- 
eight and seventy-two hours. 


a 
SENSATION OF FREEZING. 
A Montana ranchman was found nearly frozen to 
death. On being restored, he told his sensations: 
While in this nearly unconscious condition strange 
visions appeared before him and strange sounds rang 
in his ears. At one moment thousands of sleighs with 
their jingling bells seemed to pass round and over him. 


He seemed to hear music and songs in the distance, 
and bright, many-colored lights shone before him. 





A CLERICAL ZSTHETE. 


Rev. Arthur Anniceseed, of Utica, is a disciple of 
Wilde, and pronounced by his lady parishioners a very 
zephyr of poetic piety. His preaching is very delicate. 
Last Sunday he read a portion of sacred writ detailing 
a rehearsal of Jonah’s submarine adventures. ‘‘We 
come now to Jonah,” said Arthur, “‘who passed three 
days and three nights in the whale’s—ahem—society.”’ 
— Watertown Times. 





Salt Rheum, scrofula and all diseases caused by im- 
pure blood, cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. [Com. 








adies’ and Children’s _ 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 
mr D. 


oO not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; add 100 per 
cent. to_the looks and wear of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots. Your shoe-dealer has them if “wide-awake ;” 
if not, send lic. in postage —— with a paper pattern 
of size wanted, for a pair by mail, to the agents, 
EDWARD HENSHAW & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CROWN MAKE 
COLLARSECU 
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LEADING DEALERS > 


KIDNEY- WORT 
HE CREAT CURE 
—R-H-E-U-M-AT-1S-M 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful sufferings which only 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 

Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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made from a ten-cent package of Diamond Dye. If you 
want good ink cheap, try it. [Com. 











HOUND AND TAR, 


For Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 

an onsumption 

is composed of the HONEY of the plant 

u inchemical union with TAR 

d from the LIFE PRINCI- 

PLE of the fi t tree ABIES BALSAMEA, 

or Balm of Gilead. Wonderfully remedial 

; here the organs of respiration areaffected 

3 t#~ Children derive great benefit 

from its soothing properties when suffering with 
Croupand Whooping Cough. Price, cts. anc 

per bottle—largest, cheapest. 1d by all druggi 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 











THE ONLYPeRFECT 


SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED, 
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SOUNION Saraneiny WAGHINEC 


ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA. 








A pint of the finest ink for families or schools can be | A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 


repared by a Woman, 
> Lee LOE 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

Cw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 

rmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 

ye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t2@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 27 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
ct?” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. _23 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of a Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address asabove. Mention this paper. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

tz Sold by all Druggists. 23 





BOYS AND CIRLS. 


If any of you will tell us the exact number of words in the following advertisement, and get Papa or Mamma 
to try the Brush, we will send you a handsome and useful present with the Brush. 
ALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 842 Broadway, New York. 





Which has now won its way to Royal favor in ™ 
Princess of Wales, and written uner *- ~ 
American public. It enres * 








Bridgeman. 
“BROOKLYN. 
“ GENTs:— I 
have never before 
given a testimonial, 
but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an 
honest remedy. Iam so 
— with your Hair 
3rush that I deem it my duty 
to write you, recommending it 
most cordially. My hair abouta 
year since commenced falling out, 
and I was rapidly becoming bald ; but 
since using the Brush a thick growth of hair 





previous to its falling out. 


but with no success. After this remarkable result I 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


A MARVELLOUS SUCCESS!! 


NOW RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST "VY" 


unary Hair Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new 
odorless composition resembling ebony, a combination of 
2 substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELEC- 
(o/ 
(S) 


. ‘Dee Cure Bilious Headache in 5 minutes!! 


has made its appearance, quite — to that which I had 
I have tried other remedies, 


chased one for my wife, who has been a great sufferer from 
headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 
“A. C. Bridgeman, D.D.” 


asus w ie notice of the 
--<4 harm, and is a remedy lasting for 
It should be used daily in place of the or- 


wai Be 


TRO-MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS 

IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS 

AND FOLLICLES. This power can always be 

On tested by a silver compass which accompanies 
each brush. 


© Not a Wire Brush, but Pure Bristles. 
an 


NS 
& 





It rarely fails to produce a 
rapid growth of hair on bald 
“. heads, where the glands 
~ and follicles are not to- 
a Se tally destroyed. 


° PROPRIETORS: 
The Pall Mall Electric 
Association of 
London. 
New York Branch: 
842 Broadway. 


We cordially invite you 

to write us for circulars 
of Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Flesh Brush and Elec- 
tric Corset. 


PRICE $3.00. 


3a 





Ask for DR. 
SCOTT’S. Take 
No Other. See 
that name is on 
the box. Avoid 
those WIRE 
Brushes which 
injure the Scalp 
and promote 
Baldness. 








Pejunow Ajjuesl 


SIT RARELY FAILS 10 


aw Cure Nervous Headacke in 5 minutes !! 














X Gcure Neuralgia in 5 minutes!! 

, Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness!! 
Cure Dandruff & Diseases of the Scalp! ! 
Promptly Arrest Premature Grayness!} 
Make the Hair Grow Long & Glossy!! 
Immediately Soothe the Weary Brain!! 
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tive powers.”’ 


works like a charm. 








cure them in about three minutes. 
with like results. 


cal Index. 


James R. Chapman, the Mayor of Saratoga — Presi- 
dent of the Bank and Gas Co.—writes thus: “July, 1881. 
It always cures my headaches in a few minutes, and is an 
excellent brush, well worth the price, aside from its cura- 
George Thornburgh, Esq., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: 
“Feb. 12, 1881. This is my firsttestimonial. My wife was 
getting bald; the brush has entirely stopped the falling 
hair and started a new growth. I use it for Dandruff; it 
Several friends have bought and 
used them for headaches, and they have never failed to 
Mayor Ponder uses it 
This is strictly true, and given by me 
voluntarily, without solicitation.” ‘An infallible rem- 
edy for curing neuralgia in five minutes.”—British Medi- 








A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH 


not as represented. 


it by express, C. O. D., at your expense, with 
expressage adds considerably to your cost. 








LASTING 
’ FOR YEARS. 
We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. which will be returned if 


Inclose 10 cents extra, and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or will send 

rivilege of opening and examining. But 

: r request your nearest Druggist or Fancy 

Store to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the box. Remittances should 

be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. They can be made in 
Checks, Drafts, Post-Office Orders, Currency, or Stamps. LisERAL DiscoUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Agents Wanted in every Town. 











